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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE 

In  presenting  this  little  book  to  the  public,  we  desire  to 
express  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  those  friends  whose  hearty 
cO'operation  has  made  possible  its  publication  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  particularly  do  we  desire  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Kobert  B. 
NA/'estcott,  and  the  reporter  and  elaborator,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Murphy,  for  whose  invaluable  services  we  are  deeply 
indebted. 

—THE  PUBLISHERS 


FOREWORD 

Recently,  during  the  political  cam- 
paign in  the  Philippine  Islands,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  so-called  popular  Assembly,  cer- 
tain candidates  of  the  Liga  de  Naciona- 
lista  (National  League),  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  Nacioualista  (National) 
Party,  publicly  charged  the  American 
Government  with  unfairness  in  not 
having  granted  to  the  Filipino  people 
full  and  immediate  independence.  In 
a  political  speech,  one  of  these  nominees 
referred  to  the  Americans  as  "pigs," 
while  another  applied  more  than  one 
opprobrious  epithet. 

Subsequent  to  the  general  election, 
the  adherents  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates paraded  the  streets  of  Manila  al- 
most daily,  with  native  bands  playing 
insurgent  music,  the  participants  flaunt- 
ing in  the  very  faces  of  the  American 
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population  that  widely  known  and  best 
recognized  symbol  of  insurrection — the 
Katipunan  banner.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  flag  also  appeared  in  some  of 
these  processions,  but  too  often  it  was 
either  conspicuous  b}^  its  total  absence 
or  by  its  insignificant  size  as  compared 
with  the  Katipunan  standard,  which 
has  been,  since  the  establishment  of 
peace,  the  standard  of  the  roving  bands 
of  outlaws,  murderers  and  rapists  that 
terrified  the  provincials  and  defied  the 
Government  forces.  Under  this  flag 
the  anti-Government  agitators  mar- 
shalled their  political  forces,  and  with 
brazen  effrontery  heaped  insult  upon 
Old  Glory. 

Affairs  came  to  such  a  pass  that  on 
August  II  the  anti-American  and  in- 
surrectionary spirit  found  its  fullest 
expression.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  a  particularly  large  and  boisterous 
procession  paraded  the  streets  of  Ma- 
nila,   flying    the    Katipunan    flag    and 
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numerous  banners  bearing  inscriptions 
offensive  to  the  American  element. 
There  was  one  American  flag,  of  insig- 
nificant size,  displaj^ed.  This  particular 
rabble  stopped  in  front  of  the  hall 
of  the  Veteran  Army  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, when  a  native  band  lustily 
played  "Aguinaldo's  IMarch,"  amid  the 
cheers  of  hundreds  of  native  on-lookers, 
and  the  catcalls  and  shouts  of  derision 
of  the  men  in  line.  The  band  then  ren- 
dered a  dirge,  and  the  procession  moved 
on  while  the  Filipinos  rent  the  air 
with  their  acclamations.  Being  Sunda}^, 
the  hall  was  vacant. 

In  the  early  evening  the  procession 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  Luueta,  where  it  was  reinforced 
by  several  other  aggregations  of  natives 
that  had  converged  from  their  respec- 
tive parts  of  Manila.  In  Wallace  Field, 
facing  the  Luneta,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  inner  driveway,  this  great  throng 
of  natives  held  an  election  ratification. 
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The  incidents  already  outlined,  and 
those  of  a  similar  nature,  which  had 
been  numerous,  and  extended  over  a 
period  of  months  prior  to  the  time 
under  consideration,  were  noted  with 
growing  indignation  by  the  individual 
Americans,  who  finally  saw  that  the 
natives  were  bent  on  showing  public 
disrespect  to  the  flag  and  to  the  national 
anthem, — the  former  being  insulted  in 
various  ways  wherever  they  came  in 
contact  with  it,  and  the  rendition  of 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  being 
ridiculed,  particularly  at  the  public 
concerts  given  on  the  Luneta. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  individual 
Americans  suffered  insulting  slurs,  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  The  whole 
unnatural  movement  against  every- 
thing American  finally  revived  the  old 
Katipunan  precepts,  which  were  carried 
into  every  political  gathering  of  the 
Iviga  de  Nacionalista,  and  in  some 
instances  into  that  of  the  Nacionalista 
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Party  proper,  and  there  expounded  as 
the  true  and  only  doctrine  of  the  peo- 
ple. During  the  closing  days  of  the 
campaign,  when  politics  was  in  a  fer- 
ment, the  Katipunan  banner  became 
more  and  more  conspicuous.  The 
Americans  regarded  the  whole  proceed- 
ing as  significant  of  a  growing  sentiment 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  Amer- 
ican rule  in  these  Islands,  and  the 
comments  of  the  local  American  press 
seemed  to  sustain  this  view. 

At  the  annual  encampment  of  the 
Veteran  Army  of  the  Philippines,  held 
in  Manila  on  August  12  and  13,  1907, 
the  delegates  from  the  provincial  posts 
reported  that  in  their  respective  local- 
ities politics  were  shifting  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  there  was  a  decided  expres- 
sion among  the  veterans  of  the  organi- 
zation that  the  time  was  ripe  to  bring 
the  whole  matter  to  an  issue.  The 
day  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
encampment,  at  an  impromptu  meeting 


of  a  number  of  Americans,  in  Manila, 
it  was  decided  by  them,  after  serious 
and  thorough  discussion,  to  call  a 
public  meeting  to  protest  against  the 
insults  offered  to  the  flag,  and  through 
resolutions  to  be  adopted  to  ask  the 
Philippine  Commission  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  prevent  and  to  punish 
further  indignities  to  the  national  em- 
blem, and  to  punish  the  authors  of 
seditious  utterances  against  the  United 
States  Government.  x'\s  a  result  of 
this  decision  there  met  a  few  days 
later,  according  to  previous  agreement, 
a  number  of  the  representative  Amer- 
icans of  Manila,  who  organized  what 
became  known  as  the  General  Com- 
mittee. This  body  chose  from  among 
its  members  various  officers  to  serve 
on  its  Executive  Committee,  and  also 
named  sub-committees,  which  were 
duly  and  regularly  constituted. 

Plans  having  been  definitely   made, 
the    General    Committee    published    a 
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call  for  a  mass-meeting  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  Philippines,  the  demon- 
stration to  be  held  on  the  night  of 
August  23,  1907,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  in  Manila,  and  the  sub-com- 
mittees were  directed  to  make  the 
necessary  preliminary  arrangements 
looking  to  the  furtherance  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Pending  the  approaching  date  of  this 
mass-meeting,  and  after  the  publica- 
tion in  the  press  and  by  placards 
and  announcements  of  the  convention 
decided  upon,  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, realizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
original  Sedition  Law,  and  also,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  on  the  evening 
of  which  day  the  mass-meeting  w^as 
held,  enacted  Avhat  is  now  popularly 
known  as  the  Flag  Law,  and  which 
is  published  in  full,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  amendment  to  the  Sedi- 
tion Law,  as  an  Appendix  to  this  little 
volume. 


In  accordance  with  the  program  of 
the  General  Committee  and  its  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  on  the  appointed 
evening  there  gathered  together  in  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  Manila,  the  lar- 
gest and  most  representative  body  of 
American  men  and  women  that  has 
,  ever  been  seen  in  the  Islands.  About 
three  thousand  persons  filled  the  thea- 
tre; standing  room,  even  before  the 
exercises  began,  was  not  to  be  had, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  were  unable  to  gain 
admittance.  In  the  rear  of  the  stage 
there  was  displayed  in  colored  incan- 
descent lights  the  national  emblem,  the 
theatre  itself  was  draped  in  the  Amer- 
ican colors,  a  military  band  in  atten- 
dance discoursed  patriotic  airs,  and 
the  program  throughout  was  most  in- 
spiring. On  the  stage  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  about 
fifty  of  the  General  Committee,  and 
representative  business  men  of  the  city, 


one  or  two  congressmen  at  that  time 
visiting  in  Manila,  the  speakers  of  the 
evening,  and  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  8:30  o'clock,  and  on  a  high 
plane  of  patriotism,  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  demand  that  henceforth 
in  these  Islands  proper  respect  be 
showm  to  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
the  exercises  hereinafter  recorded  were 
held. 

The  results  of  this  public  demon- 
stration seem  to  be  so  far-reaching  as  to 
afford  a  possibly  permanent  solution 
of  what  at  one  time  appeared  to  por- 
tend a  most  serious  situation  in  the 
relation  of  the  American  Government 
to  the  Philippine  Islands:  they  are 
deemed  of  such  importance  as  to  be  per- 
manently recorded  for  the  information 
and  benefit  of  those  out-of-town  i\meri- 
cans,  who,  through  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, were  prevented  from  attending  the 


meeting.  In  undertaking  the  task  of 
compiling  this  little  volume,  the  pub- 
lishers feel  that  its  issuance  is  justified 
for  the  reasons  already  given.  This 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  American  people 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


The  Exaltation 
OF  THE  Flag 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  PATRIOTIC  MASS  MEETING  HELD 
BY  THE  AMERICANS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 
WHICH  TOOK  PLACE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MANILA,  P.  I., 
ON  THE   EVENING  OF  FRIDAY,   AUGUST  23,    I907. 


Excerpts  from  the  Local  Press  Prior  to  the  Meeting 


[From  Manila  Opinion,  August  17,  1907.] 
OUR  HUMILIATION 

During  the  Guerrero  political  dem- 
onstration last  Sunday  evening,  a 
horde  of  native  agitators,  with  Kati- 
punan  banners  waving  and  bands  play- 
ing, heaped  insult  on  top  of  insult 
upon  the  Government,  the  Veteran 
Army  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  Amer- 
ican community  at  large.  The  weak- 
kneed  daily  papers,  in  news  accounts 
of  the  demonstration,  and  their  edi- 
torial comments,  characterized  the  event 
as  an  orderly  celebration  of  Guerrero's 
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election  to  the  Assembly,  although  all 
of  them  must  have  known  that  sedi- 
tion, rebellion,  and  rioting  bordering 
upon  anarchy  were  the  features  of  the 
outrage. 

The  disgrace  began  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  parade.  At  the  head  of 
the  procession  there  was  a  small  Amer- 
ican flag.  Distributed  throughout  the 
line  were  immense  and  numerous  Kati- 
punan  banners,  and  brass  bands.  As 
the  procession  moved  through  the  prin- 
cipal downtown  streets  the  bands  played 
everything  but  American  patriotic  airs 
until  it  arrived  in  front  of  the  V.  A. 
P.  Hall.  There  a  halt  was  ordered 
and  amid  fanatical  cheers  and  jibes 
"  Aguinaldo's  March"  was  played.  Then 
followed  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 
which  could  hardly  be  heard  above 
the  groans  and  moans  of  the  motley 
horde.  When  the  order  to  proceed  was 
given  every  band  in  line  played  a  fu- 
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ueral  march  as  a  fitting  sequence  of 
the  national  anthem. 

Through  the  streets  to  the  Luneta 
the  procession  wound  its  way  and  there 
it  was  joined  by  a  multitude  of  other 
natives,  all  congregated  to  give  the 
finishing  insult  to  the  government  that 
has  befriended  them.  The  police  di- 
rected the  crowd  to  Wallace  Field,  but 
when  the  Constabulary  Baud  began 
its  concert  the  agitators  surged  into  the 
road  with  their  bands  and  completely 
drowned  the  music  of  Captain  Loving's 
organization  with  the  noise  and  din  of 
their  shouting  and  discordant  music. 

Here,  too,  was  committed  the  worst 
crime  against  constituted  authority. 
One  of  the  rioters  tore  the  American 
flag  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Filipino 
who  carried  it,  and  throwing  Old  Glory 
in  the  dirt,  trampled  upon  it.  This 
was  the  signal  that  others  had  been 
looking  for.    In  less  time  than  it  takes 
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to  tell  it  every  Filipino  who  could  get 
at  it  jumped  upon  the  flag  and  ground 
its  stars  and  stripes  into  the  dirt,  tear- 
ing it  into  shreds.  While  this  dis- 
grace was   being  heaped  upon  the  na- 


OLD  GLORY 

O  flag  that  waves  from  sea  to  sea 
With  sigu  and  symbol  rife, 

Thou  showest  peace  must  ever  be 
A  triumph  over  strife! 

The  lesson  on  thy  folds  is  writ 
In  language  all  may  read — 

No  victory  ever  yet  was  won 

Save  by  the  stripes  that  bleed. 

So,  blazoned  on  thy  valiant  field, 
See  we  these  emblems  plain — 

The  far  white  stars  of  peace  beyond 
The  crimson  bars  of  pain. 


tional  banner  the  few  police  and  other 
Americans  on  the  scene  were  compelled 
to  stand  by  indignantly  and  watch  it 
being  done.  They  were  powerless  to 
cope  with  the  mob. 
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All  the  time  the  flag  was  being 
trampled  under  foot  the  natives  cheered 
and  shrieked  Filipina  Libre  until  they 
were  hoarse,  while  bands  played 
''Aguinaldo's  March"  and  Katipunan 
flags  and  banners  were  waved  franti- 
cally in  the  air. 

Thus  is  our  policy  of  benevolent  as- 
similation and  tolerance  of  the  frivoli- 
ties and  weaknesses  of  this  people  again 
rewarded.  Will  the  time  never  come 
when  such  outrages  shall  be  punished 
as  they  deserve,  or  does  the  Govern- 
ment prefer  to  run  along  without  pro- 
test until  it  finds  itself  unable  to  quell 
the  inevitable  insurrection  that  such 
demonstrations  as  that  of  last  Sunday 
are  inciting? 

If  it  is  not  cowardice  that  prevents 
the  Government  from  holding  its  own 
against  these  Katipunan  rebels,  what 
is  the  restraining  power?  An  in- 
censed and  outraged  American  com- 
munity awaits  an  answer. 
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[From   the    ^fa)lila  American,  August  17,   1907.] 

WOULD   COMPEL   MORE  RESPECT 


For  the    Stars  and    Stripes   Abroad  and    in 
the    Philippines 


COMMITTEE  TO   WAIT   ON  TAFT 


For   the    Purpose    of    Laying    Before    Him    Reasons 

Why  the  Flag  Should  Be  Made  a  Sacred 

Emblem    Here 


A  committee  of  five  men,  represent- 
ing the  Army,  Nav}^,  Government,  and 
business  men  in  the  Philippines  will 
wait  upon  Secretary  Taft  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Manila  and  request 
that  he  secure  from  congress  or  from 
the  president  proper  regulations  that 
will  compel  respect  for  the  American 
flag  in  foreign  countries  and  especially 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Since  Sun- 
day last  when  the  Katipunan  ensign 
was  flaunted  in  the  faces  of  Americans 
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there  has  been  much  indignation  ex- 
pressed and  many  quiet  meetings  have 
been  held  in  various  sections  of  the 
city,  of  an  impromptu  character,  but 
nevertheless  of  just  as  great  meaning. 
The  people  who  have  attended  these 
meetings  have  expressed  themselves  in 
unmeasured  terms  regarding  the  dis- 
respect that  has  been  shown  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  by  the  placing  of  the  old 
revolutionary  emblem  above  it  by  the 
Filipinos  and  they  have  determined 
that  some  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  government  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  Sunday's  scenes. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Americans  in 
the  city  has  been  quietly  sounded  and 
it  has  been  determined  to  make  a  for- 
mal appeal  to  Secretary  Taft.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  law  can  be  passed  by 
congress  or  by  the  commission  which 
will  prevent  disrespect  in  the  future. 
Several  times  efforts  have  been  made 


to  secure  the  passage  of  a  national  law 
by  Congress  to  prohibit  disrespect  to 
the  flag  in  the  United  States,  but  little 
has  been  accomplished,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved the  matter  was  one  with  which 
the  states  should  deal  directly.  In  a 
number  of  the  states  there  are  now  on 
the  statute  books  laws  that  make  dis- 
respect to  the  national  ensign  a  penal 
offense. 


[From  La  Denwcracia,  August  16,    1907.] 

DRUNKENNESS  OF  TRIUMPH 

Surely,  the  drunkenness  of  triumph 
has  made  us  craz}'^,  and  the  object  of 
the  risibilities  of  both  foreigners  and 
natives. 

We  are  flinging  to  the  breeze  the 
banner  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
bands  are  playing  the  Filipino  national 
anthem  ad  infinitiini^  just  as  though 
we  were  alread}^  a  free  and  independent 
nation.     And  it  is  only  logical  to  pre- 


Slime  that  when  the  much-longed-for 
day  of  our  independence  finally  arrives, 
that  flag  and  that  tune  will  be  worn 
to  a  frazzle  and  will  not  command  the 
high  respect  they  should. 

:j:         H:         *         *         :■:  ij:        *         H;         *  ^         *  * 

Are  these  facts  due  to  ignorance  or 
simply  to  a  puerile  impatience  of  a 
countr}^  in  its  infancy?  We  incline  to 
the  latter  belief,  because  the  same  thing 
has  happened  in  Malolos  where  the 
exhibition  of  delirious  joy  in  the  cele- 
bration of  our  independence  became 
chronic,  the  long-pent-up  popular  sen- 
timent exploding  with  imposing  mani- 
festations of  public  rejoicing,  while  the 
more  sober-minded  looked  on,  knitting 
the  eyebrows,  with  an  air  of  solicitude, 
scanning  the  horizon  for  signs  of  a 
storm  threatening  our  national  security 
and  the  conservation  of  our  indepen- 
dence. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  a  repetition 
of  what  transpired  in  the  times  of  the 


Malolos  Government.  We  are  almost 
within  reach  of  the  goal  of  our  desireSj 
pursuing  with  dogged  perseverance  and 
faith  the  course  mapped  out  by  the 
United  States  which  has  solemnly  prom- 
ised to  aid  us  in  the  building  of  our 
national  structure.  But  suddenly  dif- 
ficulties are  arising  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  which  darken  the 
political  horizon  of  the  Philippines  and 
threaten  to  disturb  the  course  of  our 
development,  endangering  the  attain- 
ment of  our  national  ideal.  And  it  is 
precisely  in  these  days  of  anxiety  that 
we  flippantly  pretend  to  be  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  parading,  on  the 
streets  of  Manila,  the  sacred  things  the 
exhibition  of  which  should  be  deferred 
until  the  Great  Day. 

t"  •!•  •>  •?•  •!*  'I*  '!»  *1»  •!»  •>  5^*  •* 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
expenditures  incident  to  the  reception 
of  the  Taft  party  in  1905,  but  today 
our  people  do   not  seem  to    be  in  the 
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least  reluctant  of  spending  their  mon- 
ey in  manifestations  of  very  doubtful 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  losing,  by 
such  conduct,  the  right  to  object  to  the 
spending  of  the  little  money  that  is 
left  in  a  fitting  reception  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war  who  comes  to  inaugurate 
the  Filipino  assembly. 


[From   The  Manila   Times,  August  18,   1907.] 

NO  TIME  FOR  HYSTERIA 

The  attitude  of  "La  Democracia"  with 
regard  to  the  feverish  tendency  of  the  Fil- 
ipinos to  play  the  "Aguinaldo  March" 
and  to  display  the  Katipunan  flag  is 
commendable,  not  because  there  is  any 
fear  that  when  independence  is  finally 
granted  them  their  reverence  for  the 
air  and  the  emblem  will  have  been 
worn  to  a  frazzle,  but  because  such 
antics  only  serve  to  irritate  the  power 
that  holds  the  future  of  these  people 
in    its    hands. 
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Every  consideration  commensurate 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large 
has  been  shown  the  Filipinos  by  the 
American  Government.  Legislation  has 
been  tempered  in  practically  every  in- 
stance to  meet  native  prejudices  and 
customs;  measures  repugnant  to  their 
ideals  and  conventions  have  been  adopt- 
ed only  after  mature  deliberation;  their 
foibles  have  been  nursed  and  their 
follies  condoned.  Too  often  when  the 
iron  hand  appeared  advisable  only 
kindl}^  remonstrance  has  been  offered. 

Civil  liberty  was  promised  them  and 
they  were  granted  the  bill  of  rights 
conceding  to  them  every  privilege  en- 
joyed by  a  free-born  American  citizen 
except  the  rather  dubious  one  of  trial 
b}'  jury.  They  were  promised  local 
representative  Government  and  they 
have  had  it  almost  eight  years.  They 
were  promised  a  national  representative 
Government  and  they  have  been  given 
the  assembly.     They  have  been  pulled 
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from  a  quagmire  of  ignorance  and  their 
untrained  feet  directed  on  a  firm  path 
leading  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  exist- 
ence which  they  never  hoped  to  attain 
nine  years  ago.  They  have  been  given 
every  reasonable  opportunity  to  show 
their  aptitude  and  ability  for  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Then  the  crucial  test  comes  with 
the  concession  of  the  assembly,  and 
they  become  childish,  and  like  the  bad 
boy  that  makes  faces  at  his  master, 
they  flaunt  the  emblem  of  a  former 
revolution  and  in  other  ways  comport 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  in  many 
countries  would  be  considered  evidences 
of  incipient  rebellion.  Can  it  be  that 
these  people  interpret  a  little  liberty  to 
mean  great  license,  freedom  of  speech 
to  mean  seditious  utterances,  a  tolerant 
ruler  to  mean  an  object  for  distrust, 
raillery    and   mockery? 

Benevolence  is  not  weakness.  Only 
a  strong  race  could  have  created  such 
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a  policy  as  is  pursued  in  these  Islands 
to-day,  and  only  a  strong  race  could 
have  continued  that  policy  without  even 
a  rudimentary  change  in  the  face  of 
the  ungrateful  reception  which  has  been 
accorded  it.  The  old  world  prophesied 
early  failure  and  the  young  republic 
forged  ahead  in  the  firm  belief  that 
there    is    no   such    word    as    failure. 

A  people  without  patriotism  are  not 
worth  consideration.  But  alleged  pat- 
riotism that  runs  to  excesses  seldom 
achieves  anything  but  disaster.  If  the 
hoodlums,  incendiary  intransigents  and 
firebrands  are  allowed  to  displace  con- 
servatism and  moderation,  the  Filipino 
ship  of  state  will  never  be  launched. 
It  will  rot  in  the  stays  where  it  was 
built. 

This  is  no  time  for  patriotic  hysteria. 
Puerile  pranks  such  as  those  indulged 
in  several  days  ago  by  stragglers  from 
the  Nacionalista  meeting  can  only  mil- 
itate against  the  Filipino  cause. 
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[Prom  The  Cablenews,  August  18,  1907.] 

RESPECT   FOR  THE   FLAG 

We  had  thought  that  respect  for 
the  American  flag  had  been  taught  in 
these  Islands  during  the  days  when 
shot  and  shell  made  hideous  the  land. 
Did  those  blue-shirted  veterans  who  a 
few  days  ago  recalled  the  shock  of 
battle,  the  dreary  hikes,  and  the  sight 
of  comrades  dead  and  wounded,  go 
through  those  experiences  for  naught? 
After  five  years  of  peace,  when  the 
land  is  prosperous,  and  nature  and  for- 
tune show  smiling  faces,  are  we  to  be 
compelled  again  to  teach  respect  for 
that  emblem  under  which  many  an 
American  soldier  went  to  death  with 
heroic  heart? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  time  has  come 
here  when  to  celebrate  a  victory  gain- 
ed by  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States,  its  flag  may  be  TRAILED  IN 
THE   DUST,  and   the  banner  of  in- 
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surrection  floated  over  those  Stars  and 
Stripes  whose  purity  were  the  guaran- 
tee of  liberty  to  these    island  people? 

Yet  only  a  day  ago  the  Government 
was  looking  for  some  law  to  forbid 
such  displays  and  even  now  when  Taft 
comes  here  he  is  to  be  asked  by  a  com- 
mittee to  PROTECT  the  iVmerican 
flag  from  INSULT  in  the  Philippines. 

This  flag  is  the  standard  under  which 
millions  of  Americans  fought  other 
millions,  under  which  brother  slew 
brother,  and  father  son;  all  for  that  in- 
tangible ideal  of  right  which  made  us, 
in  this  archipelago  forty  years  after, 
give  freely  to  the  Filipinos  political 
liberties  which  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  our  ancestors  won  by  a  decade  of 
desperate  revolution. 

This  is  the  same  flag  which  was 
planted  on  San  Juan's  heights  to  set 
free  a  dark  race  between  whom  and  us 
was  no  bond  but  that  of  manhood. 
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These  colors,  which  last  Sunday  hung 
limply  under  the  Katipunan  insignia 
in  the  streets  of  Manila,  are  the  same 
which  Dewey  flew  from  his  masthead 
when  he  dared  the  mines  of  this  bay 
to  do  what  he  had  been  ordered  to  do. 

And  this  is  the  same  banner  which 
cheered  the  eye  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  who  trailed  through  the  swamps 
of  these  Islands  to  make  peace  and 
order. 

Is  it  to  be  made  a  rag  of  to  swell 
the  pride  of  men  like  Dominador  Go- 
mez? It  is  for  this  Government  to  say. 
But  it  is  for  every  American  to  watch 
and  ward. 


[From  The  Cablenews,  August  18,  1907.] 

DRUNK  WITH  TRIUMPH 

"Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  mad,"  an  ancient  saying 
among  the  Romans,  finds  exemplifica- 
tion in  these  Islands.     Since  the  elec- 
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tion  for  the  Assembly  in  whicli  the 
ELEMENT  MOST  STRONGLY 
OPPOSED  TO  AMERICA  WON, 
there  have  been  many  things  said  and 
done  by  those  composing  the  successful 
party  which  show  they  have  lost  their 
sense  of  proportion.  "La  Democracia," 
a  Filipino  newspaper,  usually  safe 
and  sound,  says:  "The  drunkenness 
of  triumph  has  made  us  crazy,  and  the 
object  of  the  laughter  of  both  foreign- 
ers and  natives." 

"La  Democracia"  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  Gomez,  Guerrero,  and  their 
sort  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
strong  hand  of  the  United  States  is 
still  grasping  the  Islands,  and  that  it 
has  but  to  tighten  its  grasp  a  little, 
and  their  house  of  cards  is  a  heap  of 
pasteboard. 

Because  some  forty  thousand  Fili- 
pinos out  of  7,000,000  voted  to  elect 
the  advocates  of  immediate  indepen- 
dence to  the  insular   legislature,  the 
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natives  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
America  is  one  whit  weaker  here  than 
before. 

"The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord 
taketh  away,"  is  a  text  for  the  natives 
to  con  well.  The  temper  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  misunderstood  by  them 
if  they  believe  that  the  late  election 
can  influence  our  attitude  toward  the 
Philippines  in  any  way.  If  it  had 
any  effect  it  would  be  to  make  plain 
the  ingratitude  of  those  who  have  fed 
from  America's  hand,  and  the  utter 
unfitness  of  the  Filipino  nation  to 
govern  itself  even  as  much  as  it  is 
governing.  We  are  long-suffering  and 
have  a  keen  seuse  of  the  ridiculous, 
but  we  are  not  to  be  made  fun  of  too 
often. 

The  native  newspapers,  the  organs 
of  the  immediate  independence  party, 
and  even  others  hitherto  anti-indepen- 
dence, but  now  yearning  for  the  feed 
trough    they    think    they    see    in    the 
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autumnal  distance,  are  filled  with 
vainglorious  paeans  of  victory,  prophe- 
cies of  grandeur,  parcelling  of  offices, 
and  even  heated  arguments  of  how 
certain  moneys  shall  be  spent, 

"Brothers,  your  tails  hang  down 
behind."  Do  not  seek  to  pluck  the 
swelling  cocoanut  ere  it  is  fully  ripe, 
nor  climb  too  dizzy  heights  for  the 
golden  mango. 

Grievous  shall  be  your  fate  if  j-ou 
should  fall  and  the  big  man  Taft 
should  sit  on  you. 


[From    The  Manila   Times,  August  19,   1907.] 

THE  MALABON  INCIDENT 

In  Malabon,  Sundaj^,  a  long  column 
of  Cayetano  Lukban  celebrants  parad- 
ed with  a  "Viva  Lukban"  transparency 
at  its  head,  flanked  on  the  right  by  a 
Katipunan  banner  about  eight  feet  long 
and  on  the  left  by  a  diminutive  Amer- 
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ican  flag,  about  two  feet  iu  length. 
Viewed  by  American  eyes  the  com- 
parison was  odious  and  one  American 
making  a  Sunday  afternoon  incursion 
into  Malabon  to  escape  Manila's  Raines 
law,  stepped  into  the  crowd  and  took 
from  the  bearer  of  the  American  flag 
his  burden.  He  wouldn't  have  the  good 
old  flag  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of 
such  a  display,  he  told  a  reporter  of 
The  Times,   this  morning. 

In  Caloocan  a  similar  celebration 
was  being  held.  While  Katipunan 
flags  were  in  abundance,  there  was 
no  American  flag  showing.  In  Cavite 
the  lane  to  the  new  Aglipayan  cathe- 
dral was  bordered  with  Katipunan  flags. 


[P>om    The   Manila   Times,  August  20,  1907.] 

EL  RENACIMIENTO  AND   "THE 
FLAG" 

We  see  "El  Renacimiento,"  the  lead- 
ing Filipino  paper,  comments  editor- 
ially on  the  question  of  "The  flag." 
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In  an  article  which  begins  by  glo- 
rifying the  "camps  of  the  revolution" 
and  ends  with  a  defiant  note  champion- 
ing "the  ideal  we  have  sworn  to  defend 
and  which  America  zvill  have  to  respect 
until  we  have  attained  our  goal,"  it 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  such  op- 
position as  has  been  shown  by  Amer- 
icans to  the  display  of  the  Katipunan 
flag,  and,  in  degrading  association,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Elsewhere  it  says:  "Being  a  nation 
entitled  to  independence  we  must  have 
a  flag  as  well  as  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  that  banner  must  be  no  other  than 
the  one  which  was  once  wafted  to  the 
breeze  in  the  bosque  in  the  protection 
of  the  ancient  liberties  of  our  country." 

We  do  not  wish  to  stir  up  any  ill 
blood,  but,  unless  "El  Renacimiento" 
and  those  "independent"  Filipinos  who 
act  as  leaders  for  their  people  change 
their  tune,  we  fear  there  will  be  trouble. 
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It  is  not  we  who  are  disposed  "to 
revert  to  the  days  of  the  empire"  but 
the  Filipino  politicians. 

Considering  that  the  Filipinos  never 
won  the  right  to  fly  their  flag,  consider- 
ing that  its  display  has  been  tolerat- 
ed but  never  officially  sanctioned,  con- 
sidering that  there  is  no  Filipino  na- 
tion and  that  its  flag  is  unknown  and 
has  no  standing  in  any  court  of  na- 
tions, considering  that  to  many  Amer- 
icans the  Katipunan  banner  is  still  the 
symbol  of  insurrection,  murder,  and 
revolt,  considering  that  there  is  only 
one  Government  here  and  that  Govern- 
ment American,  considering  all  these 
things  we  can  see  in  the  display  of 
that  flag  nothing  but  vain  presumption 
and  dangerous  folly. 

We  have  given  proof  of  our  benev- 
olent intentions  here,  we  have  shown 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Filipinos  some  day  to  have  a  Govern- 
ment of  their  own,  we  have  given  them 
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a  large  share  in  the  Government  when 
no  such  obligation  rested  upon  us,  we 
have  treated  them  as  no  other  conquer- 
ed people  were  ever  before  treated,  call- 
ing down  upon  ourselves  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  other  nations;  we  have 
catered  to  their  whims,  yielded  to  their 
wishes;  we  have  borne  patiently  with 
the  insults  and  obstructions  of  design- 
ing demagogues  and  suffered  while  a 
press  that  knows  not  liberty  from  li- 
cense has  befouled  and  defamed  us — we 
have  done  all  this  and  stood  all  this 
but  our  flag  is  something  sacred  and 
there  we  call  a  halt. 

Possibly  giving  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
a  place  in  the  political  parades  was 
meant  to  flatter  our  vanity,  but  we  do 
not  feel  at  all  flattered  at  having  our 
holy  emblem  borne  in  such  hands  as 
those  of  Pio  del  Pilar  and  the  ragtag 
and  bobtail  which  characterized  parts 
of  those  processions,  or  in  its  being 
placed  side    by  side    with  that  of  the 
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Katipunero.  After  over  a  hundred  years 
in  wliicli  it  has  "braved  the  battle  aud 
the  breeze"  and  stood  as  the  proud 
symbol  of  a  great  nation  we  do  not  feel 
honored  at  such  unsought-for  distinc- 
tion. 

And,  when  it  comes  down  to  "must," 
we  thought  that  question  was  settled 
about  seven  years  ago. 

We  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate 
lot  of  the  Filipinos  that  they  have 
never  yet  had  a  nationality  of  their 
own,  and  we  can  even  recognize  that 
possibly  something  of  the  same  feeling 
which  animates  us  towards  our  flag 
inspires  them  towards  theirs,  but  when 
it  comes  to  anything  savoring  of  dis- 
respect towards  our  emblem  they  are 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  There 
is  no  reasoning  with  sentiment. 

The  last  naked  argument  in  this 
world  is  force.  If  "El  Renacimiento" 
and  those  who  identify  themselves  with 
its    policy  feel  they  must  invoke  that 
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resort,  it  will  be  their  misfortune  and 
not  ours.  We  want  to  administer  the 
Government  of  these  Islands  kindly  and 
benevolently,  and  in  so  far  as  we  can 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  their 
inhabitants,  but  the  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  that  at  the  last  it  must 
be  our  way  and  not  their  way. 


[From  the  Manila  American,  August  20,  1907.] 

MASS  MEETING  FRIDAY  NIGHT 


Americans   to   Uphold   Dignity  of    the   Stars 
and  Stripes 


SECURE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 


Many   Prominent   Manila   Business  and    Professional 
Men  Sign  Call  for  Monster  Gathering 


A  mass  meeting  of  Americans  liv- 
ing in  Manila  has  been  called  to  be 
held  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  Friday 
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evening  at  8  o'clock  for  the  purpose 
of  making  formal  protest  against  the 
indignities  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
the  American  flag.  The  call  for  the 
mass  meeting  is  the  result  of  several 
incidents  of  the  past  two  weeks  to 
which  the  Americans  living  in  Manila 
have  taken  exception.  The  flaunting 
of  the  Katipunan  flag  in  all  street  pa- 
rades of  the  Filipinos,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
many  cases,  has  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  men  who  have  given  the  best  that 
is  in  them  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  improvement 
of  the  Filipino  people  and  they  have 
decided  to  enter  public  protest  against 
such  action  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  American  sovereignty  in 
the  Philippines  is  to  be  represented  by 
other  than  the  American  flag.  The 
call  for  the  mass  meeting  is  signed  by 
a  large  number  of  prominent  citizens. 
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[From  Tlie  Cablenews,  August  21,  1907.] 

WHY  NO  OTHER  FLAG  SHALL  FLY 

When  those  Americans  who  revere 
their  country's  flag  shall  meet  on  Fri- 
day night  what  shall  be  the  course? 

It  may  not  be  what  is  said,  but  what 
is  left  unsaid  that  shall  make  the  meet- 
ing memorable,  and  add  lustre  to  that 
banner  beloved  by  all.  When  the  heart 
is  full  it  often  overruns  against  the 
counsel  of  the  head. 

We  who  live  far  away  from  the  land 
where  Old  Glory  was  born  and  waves 
in  undisputed  triumph,  who  are  exiles 
in  this  distant  outpost  of  our  nation, 
feel  more  keenly  our  kinship  with  her 
sons  than  did  we  when  in  our  own  land 
there  was  no  need  of  defense. 

The  banner  under  which  we  have 
tasted  the  joys  of  freedom  always,  and 
under  which  so  many  have  marched  in 
defense,  come  death  or  life,  is  doubly 
dear  to  us  in  these  islands  where  it  has 
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none  but  enforced  respect  nor  auglit  of 
affection.  Who  of  us  when  after  our 
long  journey  here  first  saw  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  float  majestically  over  the 
buildings  in  this  city,  did  not  feel  his 
very  soul  burn  with  patriotic  fire?  We 
knew  that  after  the  desert  of  sea  and 
the  sight  of  a  score  of  the  standards  of 
other  nations  we  were  again  come  into 
our  own. 

Here,  we  said,  is  where  America  has 
planted  her  pennon  on  the  uttermost 
ramparts  of  the  world,  and  we  are  sent 
to  keep  it. 

We  have  lived  along  and  seen  peace 
yielded  from  the  ruck  of  war;  the  sword 
and  rifle  laid  down  for  the  pen  and  book. 
Men  who  were  fiercest  enemies  we  have 
seen  made  highest  officials.  All  of  us 
have  shaken  the  hands  of  scores  of 
members  of  the  race  we  govern,  against 
whom  we  fought.  We  have  been  glad 
of  the  harmony  and  happiness  gained 
by  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  blood   and 
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gold.  All  of  us  have  aided  more  or 
less  in  making  strong  and  permanent 
the  pleasant  conditions  of  tranquillity. 

These  conditions  obtain  today  more 
plainly,  more  strongly  than  ever  before. 
All  over  the  Islands  save  for  those  few 
spots  where  a  handful  of  accustomed 
murderers  and  robbers  make  their  last 
desperate  stands,  the  smoke  of  the  cal- 
umet rises  with  the  little  fire  for  food. 

This  peace  shall  last  as  long  as  re- 
spect dictates  it;  as  long  as  mingled  with 
the  fear  of  God,  so  vivid  in  the  hearts 
of  these  people,  is  the  fear  of  the  wrath 
of  an  aroused  America.  It  is  for  those 
who  have  won  this  peace  to  keep  it. 

Until  a  few  short  weeks  ago  when 
men  filled  with  selfish  ambition  arose 
to  stir  dissension  in  the  minds  of  their 
simpler  fellows  Old  Glor3''  was  suffi- 
cient for  all,  white  and  brown.  It  was 
our  birthright  sign;  it  was  the  symbol 
of  submission  by  them  and  of  protec- 
tion for  them. 
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Why  then  because  two  score  thou- 
saud  men  throughout  the  archipelago 
used  the  liberties  given  them  by  the 
United  States  to  bid  her  leave  them — 
why  then  should  another,  the  flag  of 
revolution  which  was  wrested  from 
them  by  force,  rise  over  the  American 
eagle  in  public  demonstrations? 

Why?  There  has  been  no  change  in 
sovereignty.  The  American  Army  and 
Navy  still  guard  the  Philippines.  An 
American  Governor-General  sits  in  the 
Ayuntamiento. 

It  is  because,  inflated  by  their  new 
privileges,  and  urged  by  those  dema- 
gogues who  seek  to  spoil  them,  those 
bearers  of  Katipunan  banner  have  for- 
gotten the  lesson  taught  them  when 
ballots  were  bullets  and  American 
knighthood  flowered  even  in  the  deadly 
jungles  of  these  possessions. 

Therefore  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
There  is  no  more  poisonous  weed  than 
that  of  disaffection.     It  runs  over  the 
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body  politic  as  glides  the  serpent,  and, 
if  not  stopped  in  its  beginning,  makes 
fearful  the  task  of  removing  the  cor- 
ruption. 

Small  harm  has  been  done  as  yet. 
Thousands  of  Filipinos  here  in  Manila 
condemn  the  actions  of  the  Gomez  and 
Guerrero  t3^pes.  It  were  wrong  to  say 
that  this  elevation  of  the  revolutionary 
flag  was  more  than  the  pricking  of  the 
mosquito  in  its  political  importance. 

But  it  is  the  breaking  down  of  bar- 
riers raised  by  years  of  effort  and  whose 
foundation  rests  on  the  corpses  of  our 
slain. 

When  Americans  meet  Friday  night 
let  the  spoken  words  be  solemn,  sane, 
and  uplifting.  There  should  be  no 
thought  of  anything  but  the  sacred 
duty  of  upholding  respect  for  the  flag. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home! 
By  augel  hands  to  valor  given, 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 
And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
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[From   The   Manila  Times,    August  22,  1907.] 

DEBARS  TRAFFIC  IN  FLAG 

QOVERNOR=QENERAL  PUTS  HIS  FOOT 
DOWN 

Goods  with  Symbol  of  Katlpunan  Shut  Out 

That  foreign  merchants  are  not  to 
be  permitted  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
Katipunan  flag,  is  the  determination  of 
the  Government.  Duck  and  Company, 
importers,  of  Manila,  recently  import- 
ed into  the  Islands  24  cases  of  cotton 
goods  which  bore  labels  that  Colonel 
McCoy  was  inclined  to  think  were  se- 
ditious in  character.  At  any  rate  the 
goods  were  held  up  in  the  Custom 
House  and  the  Governor-General  was 
notified  of  the  Collector's  action.  Duck 
and  Company  were  also  notified  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  secure  the 
goods  until  the  matter  of  advisability 
of  their  importation  under  this  label 
was   decided. 
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One  label  showed  the  Katipunan 
flag  floating  to  the  breeze  from  a  bam- 
boo staff,  a  garland  of  "cadena  de 
amor"  banked  at  the  side  of  the  col- 
ored lithograph,  and  under  the  flag  the 
words:  "Nuestra  Cadena  de  Amor" 
(Our  Chain  of  Love).  The  other  show- 
ed the  world  wrapped  in  a  Katipunan 
flag  with  a  Filipino  girl  at  one  side. 
Underneath  were  the  words  "Indepen- 
dencia    Urgente." 

The  goods  were  imported  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  here  under  these  labels. 
They  were  consigned  to  Duck  and 
Company    from    England. 

The  matter  was  put  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General by  Collector  of  Customs 
McCoy  with  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  advisable  to  permit  foreign  firms 
thus  to  appl}^  the  emblem  commer- 
cially. 

The  Governor-General  did  not  want 
to  talk  of  the  matter  this  noon  and  re- 
ferred the  reporters  to  B.    W.    Duck, 
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the  head  of  the  firm.  An  effort  was 
made  to  see  Mr.  Duck,  which  was 
unavailing.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  Mr.  Duck  called  upon  the  Chief 
Executive  and  that  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding reached  whereby  labels  of 
this  nature  will  no  longer  appear  on 
consignments  of  goods  received  by  this 
firm.  The  hand  of  the  Collector  in 
stopping  the  importation  of  the  goods 
was    upheld. 


[From  The  Manila  Times,  August  22,  1907.] 

V.  A.  R. 

ATTENTION  TO  ORDERS 

A  meeting  having  been  called  by 
the  American  Citizens  of  this  city  to 
honor  our  country's  flag,  and  this  or- 
ganization having  for  its  basic  prin- 
ciple patriotism  and  absolute  loyalty 
to  our  country  and  our  country's  flag, 
all  comrades  of  the  Veteran  Army  of 
the    Philippines,    irrespective  of    post 
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affiliation,  are  hereby  ordered  to  as- 
semble at  the  V.  A.  P.  Hall,  No. 
86  Calle  Santa  Rosa,  Quiapo,  Friday, 
August  23,  1907,  at  7:30  p.  m.  to  form 
and  march  from  there  to  Grand  Opera 
House.  Comrades  will  come  in  Civil 
dress  with  badge  of  Order  fastened  on 
left  breast.  Red,  white  and  blue  walk- 
ing canes  will  be  distributed  at  the 
Hall.  Remember  time  and  place  and 
be  on  hand. 

H.  H.  Bandholtz, 

Department  Commander 
V.  A.  P. 

W.  Lewis, 
Commander  Gen''!.  He7iry  W.  Lawton 

Post  No.  I. 

Samuel  V.  Derr, 
Commander  Johii  M.  Stotsenburg 
Post.  No.  11. 
Sidney  C.  Schwarzkopf, 
Commander  GenH.  Harry  C.  Egbert 
Post  No.  III. 
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[From  The  Manila  Times,  August  22,  1907.] 

PHILIPPINES  FOR  THE  FILIPINOS 


Manila,  August  21,   1907. 
Editor  Manila  Times: 

At  the  recent  elections  for  members 
of  the  forthcoming  Philippine  Assem- 
bly, the  party  known  as  Independistas 
are  in  the  majority  and  the  cry  is  again 
raised  as  above. 

In  the  city  of  Manila,  with  its  pop- 
ulation of  something  like  250,000  or 
300,000,  about  6,000  qualified  them- 
selves as  voters,  and  of  these  only  about 
three  out  of  five  were  really  represen- 
tative wealthy  Filipinos,  and,  according 
to  one  paper,  only  a  few  of  these  act- 
ually voted.  Similar  reports  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  Islands.  The  result 
has  been  the  election  of  a  group  of 
men,  a  large  number  of  whom  are 
Chinese  mestizos,  who  by  every  indic- 
ation are  working  for  self  aggrandise- 
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ment;  whose  ambition  is  to  create  a 
despotic  oligarchy.  As  for  the  "pigs," 
they  must  pack  up,  bag  and  baggage 
(I  wonder  if  they  would  allow  us  our 
baggage,  by  the  way?)  and  get  out. 
These  men  call  themselves  "the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people." 

They  remind  me  of  the  old  story  of 
the  "Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street," 
who  drew  up  and  signed  a  petition  to 
their  Government,  commencing:  "We, 
the  People  of  England,  etc."  As  for 
Juan  de  la  Cruz  he  already  has  indi- 
vidual independence,  protection,  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  the  "right  and  liberty 
for  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Can  a 
despotic  oligarchy  give  him  more? 

Had  these  Islands  been  severely  left 
alone  by  the  "white  man,"  do  you 
think  there  would  be  a  city  of  Manila 
like  the  one  today?  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  towns  and  cities.  I  think 
not.  I  believe  there  would  still  be  the 
Malay  and  Chinese  pirates  along  the 
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coasts,    and    the    head-hunters    in    the 
interior. 

But  the  white  man  came,  put  a  stop 
to  these  things,  and  taught  them.  Yes, 
taught  them  everything  they  know  at 
the  present  day.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  but  got  his  civilization  and 
education  from  the  white  man.  This 
same  white  man  cheerfully  admits 
working  primarily  for  himself,  but  he 
does  claim  to  have  given  something 
valuable  in  return — civilization,  educa- 
tion, fair  trade,  and  protection.  To 
that  end  he  has  been  and  is  still  will- 
ing to  pour  out  blood  and  treasure; 
but  what  is  the  result?  The  class  that 
has  accepted  his  teachings  turns  on 
him,  insults  him  and  his  flag  and  does 
not  ask,  but  demands  that  these  Islands 
be  given  to  them  and,  of  course,  with- 
out the  slightest  recompense.  Truly  is 
Oriental  gratitude  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. 
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The  "Survival  of  the  Fittest"  is  an 
inexorable  law  of  nature,  which  I  take 
to  mean  that  the  man  or  the  nation 
that  has  the  power  to  conquer,  to  hold, 
and  the  abilit}''  to  improve  an  island 
or  a  continent,  that  island  or  continent 
is  inalienably  his.  Should  a  nation 
lose  these  attributes,  then  that  nation 
forfeits  all  rights. 

Then  what  about  some  of  our  own 
countr3^men  (anti-Imperialists)  who  ad- 
vocate the  "Philippines  for  the  Fili- 
pinos?" Does  it  ever  occur  to  them 
how  inconsistent  they  are?  Why  don't 
they  begin  at  home,  and  advocate 
"America  for  the  Americans"  (Indians)? 
For  among  them  are  to  be  found  edu- 
cated men,  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
preachers  (taught  by  the  white  men). 
Restore  to  them  the  country,  vastly 
improved  at  the  white  man's  expense; 
but  never  mind,  give  them  the  country 
for  nothing  and  we  will  all   get  back 
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to  the  frozen  north,  and  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  have  restored  sav- 
agery to  savagedom  and  that  no  more 
will  we  have 

The  blame  of  those  ye  better, 
The  hate  of  those  ye  guard. 

But  courage,  my  masters,  our  British 
cousins  are  having  greater  difficulties 
in  India  and  with  the  same  class  of 
people,  whom  they  have  educated. 
Revilings  by  the  native  press,  their 
flag  insulted,  but  they  have  the  same 
encouragement  as  ourselves,  that  is, 
the  content  of  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  the 
true  native.  They  have  sown  the  seed 
as  we  have,  and  so  like  them  we  should 
continue  and  improve,  so  that  one  day 
we  may  develop  gratitude  everlasting 
in  the  Oriental  and  make  him  as  loyal 
and  patriotic  as  ourselves. 

— An  American  Filipino. 
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[From  The  Manila  Times,  August  22,  1907.] 

THAT  *'K.  K.  Kr  BANNER 

Manila,  August  21,  1907. 
Editor  Manila  Times: 

It  is  hoped  that,  when  The  Times 
comments  (favorably,  of  course)  on  the 
action  of  Americans  to  secure  respect 
for  the  American  flag  from  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Katipunan,  the  later 
comers  to  these  Islands  will  be  inform- 
ed all  about  the  murderous  organ- 
ization as  it  was,  say  in  1900,  and 
that  they  will  be  reminded  of  that  act 
of  the  Commission  passed  in  1900 
giving  F2,500  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Salvador  Reyes,  the  brave 
Americanista  Presidente  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Laguna.  The  writer  saw  the  brains  of 
that  brave  Filipino  lying  on  the  ground 
and  he  thinks  later  comers  should  be 
•enlightened  and  reminded  of  those 
matters  and  as  to  what  that  K.  K.  K. 
and  its  triangle  stood  for  in  reality. 
If   Filipinos    can't    find    a    better    flag 
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than  an  emblem  of  murder  they  don't 
deserve  any. 

The  K.  K.  K.  banner  is  and  always 
has  been  the  emblem  of  revolt  against 
the  lawful  authority,  and  was  downed  in 
fair  fight.  "The  Renacimiento"  refers 
to  the  desire  of  some  to  revert  to  the 
days  of  the  Empire.  Should  a  certain 
class  of  third-rate  politicians  desire  this 
to  come  about,  the  means  they  are 
employing  are  calculated  to  do  so  more 
than  anything  else. 

— Patriot. 


[Prom  The  Cablenewa,   Friday,   August  23,    1907.] 

SWEEPING  ORDER   GIVEN 

Revolutionary   Flags  are  Taboo 


Governor-General  Tells  Police  to  Seize  the  Emblems 
of  the    Katlpunan 


The  Governor-General  has  issued  an 
order  instructing  the  Chief  of  Police  to 
seize  all  Katipunan  flags,  insignia  and 
other  things  bearing  pictures,  paintings 
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or  representations  of  flags,  etc.,  at  any- 
time used  by  the  insurgents  in  the  field 
at  the  time  of  revolution  or  by  the 
outlaws  in  the  bosque. 

This  order  goes  into  effect  imme- 
diately. 

All  cigar  rings  and  cigaret  packets 
bearing  this  insignia  in  any  form  what- 
ever will  be  seized  and  destroyed  and 
all  goods  bearing  marks  of  which  the 
Katipunan  flag  or  insignia  form  a  part 
will  suffer  the  same  fate. 

The  collection  and  destruction  of 
this  seditious  matter  will  be  commenced 
and  pushed  at  once  not  only  in  Manila 
but  all  over  the  archipelago,  and  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  clean  up  the 
country  of  all  such  matter  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  secretary  of  war. 


[From  The  Cableneics,  Friday,  August  23,  1907.] 

THE   MEETING  TONIGHT 

Americans    gather    tonight    to   pay 
their   tributes    of  respect   to   the    flag 
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they  love  and  to  make  plain  their 
feelings  toward  those  who  have  insult- 
ed it.  From  a  mere  handful  of  coura- 
geous men  who  started  this  movement 
it  has  grown  until  today  it  is  parti- 
cipated in  by  all  save  those  few  whom 
self-interest,  lagging  patriotism,  or  mis- 
taken sentiments  hold  off.  The  CablE- 
NEWS  has  heard  the  meeting  ridiculed, 
and  those  who  are  earnest  for  it  termed 
fools  and  trouble-makers.  There  are 
some  officials  and  employees  of  the 
Government  who  fear  the  anger  of  their 
chiefs  if  they  take  part  in  it.  There 
are  corporate  interests  which  fear  it 
will  be  a  deterrent  to  capital  and  to  the 
sale  of  their  bonds  and  stocks. 

To  these  The  Cablenews  would  say 
that  no  employee  of  the  insular  Govern- 
ment need  dread  censure  for  attending 
the  flag  meeting.  The  right  of  the 
citizen  is  not  lost  in  the  duty  of  the 
civil   servant  nor  does  any  American 
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government  seek  to  hinder  free  expres- 
sion by  its  officials  provided  they  are 
not  against  peace  and  a  fair  policy. 

Neither  need  the  representatives  of 
capital,  the  corporation  agents,  tremble 
for  their  shares  and  franchises.  The 
gathering  tonight  is  to  be  led  by  the 
best  men  in  the  community,  and  is  to 
be  of  such  a  dignified  and  sane  order 
that  only  good  can  come  of  it. 

No  one  of  common  sense  can  believe 
that  a  meeting  of  this  kind  can  serve 
to  injure  the  kindly  relations  of  Amer- 
icans and  Filipinos,  except  the  rela- 
tions to  those  Filipinos  who  seek  to 
heap  contumely  on  the  American  flag 
and  the  American  nation. 

It  is  to  those  that  the  protests  of 
this  meeting  will  be  addressed.  To 
the  Gomezes,  Guerreros,  the  renegade 
Stangls,  the  Hollands,  the  Dohertys, 
the  incipient  Sakays;  to  all  Filipinos 
and  others  who  fail  to  recognize  that 
the    sovereign    power    of    the    United 
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States  rules  these  Philippines,  and  that 
no  flag  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
a  right  to  float  over  processions  poli- 
tical and  assemblies  insular. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  natives  of 
these  Islands  have  no  concern  in  the 
insults  to  the  flag  nor  the  protests 
against  them.  They  are  peaceable,  long- 
suffering,  unthinking  masses  willing 
to  be  guided  by  good  counsel  and 
without  desire  for  anything  but  to  be 
let  live  and  alone. 

But  the  illogical  politicians,  the  ca- 
ciques, and  grafters,  the  scribblers  and 
speakers,  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
must  be  taught  a  lesson,  and  there 
is  no  better  teacher  than  the  aroused 
and  united  sentiment  of  the  Americans 
in  this  archipelago. 

We  are  not  to  say  that  these  people 
never  shall  be  independent  and  have 
a  flag  of  their  own,  but  simply  that 
now  the  United  States  is  supreme  here, 
and  that  as  long  as   this    sovereignty 
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continues  the  United  States  flag  alone 
shall  wave  over  the  land.  That  is 
plain  talk,  but  exactly  to  the  point. 

Whether  the  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  the  misguided 
carriers  of  the  revolutionary  flag,  or 
not,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  condition,  not  a 
theory,  and  the  condition  has  been  one 
of  intolerable  disrespect  to  that  flag 
for  which  our  fathers  died  and  for 
which  thousands  of  our  brothers  have 
even  in  these  Islands  laid  down  their 
lives. 

Let  us  be  careful  what  we  say,  for 
it  means  much.  This  meeting  marks 
an  era  in  government  here.  It  means 
that  after  five  years  of  civil  rule  there 
has  been  awakened  here  a  civic  spirit 
among  the  resident  Americans;  that 
for  the  first  time  since  formal  peace 
was  declared  Americans  are  to  meet 
on  a  common  platform  of  patriotism 
alone. 
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The  results  should  be  helpful  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  Filipinos.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  always  counts  for  much. 
The  Cablenews  is  glad  that  it  played 
a  small  part  in  this  drama  which, 
though  staged  ten  thousand  miles  from 
our  national  capital,  shall  have  a  mar- 
velous effect  there. 

It  only  remains  to  make  the  meet- 
ing memorable  for  the  words  of  wisdom 
spoken  and  the  serene  and  orderly 
conduct  of  all  who  attend. 


[From   the   Jifanila  American,   August  23,   1907.] 

KATIPUNAN    EMBLEM    TO    BE 
QUIETLY   SUPPRESSED 


Manila  Police  Receive  Orders  to    Stop   Indis- 
criminate  Display   of  Society's  Insignia 


An  official  edict  has  gone  forth  con- 
demning the  Katipunan  flag  to  lodge 
rooms    and    private    residences.      The 
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police  of  Manila  have  been  directed  to 
suppress  the  flag  and  insignia  wher- 
ever found  and  Manila  merchants  who 
sell  either  the  flags  or  the  insignia 
have  been  notified  to  remove  all  such 
stock  from  their  shelves  and  show  win- 
dows. 

The  order  regarding  the  Katipunan 
flags  or  the  insignia  emanated  from 
the  Ayuntamiento  and  the  Governor- 
General  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thority on  which  it  was  issued.  Offi- 
cials are  close-mouthed  regarding  the 
matter,  however,  and  will  not  discuss  it 
in  any  form.  The  facts  are  as  stated, 
however,  and  the  Katipunan  banner  is 
doomed. 

The  effect  of  this  order  will  be  that 
hereafter  no  flags  but  those  of  recog- 
nized nations  will  be  permitted  to  be 
carried  or  used  in  parades  or  on  build- 
ings or  for  decorative  purposes.  There 
will  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  display 
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of  the  ensigns  of  any  nation  of  the 
world.  The  flying  of  any  private  flag 
as  a  national  banner  will,  however,  be 
prohibited. 

The  first  intimation  that  anything 
of  the  kind  was  contemplated  was  re- 
ceived yesterday  when  the  Governor- 
General  approved  the  action  of  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  in  holding  up  a  con- 
signment of  cotton  goods  which  bore 
the  Katipunan  insignia  as  a  label.  The 
collector  held  up  the  shipment  pending 
the  action  of  the  higher  authorities  and 
Duck  and  Company,  the  importers  to 
whom  the  goods  were  consigned,  were 
notified  of  the  collector's  action.  The 
matter  was  immediately  taken  up  to 
the  Governor-General  and  he  is  said  to 
have  sustained  the  action  of  the  col- 
lector and  to  have  informed  the  consign- 
ees that  the  goods  must  have  the  Kati- 
punan labels  removed  before  they  could 
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be  passed  by  the  Customs  officials. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
Manila  received  instructions  directly 
from  the  Governor-General,  it  is  under- 
stood, to  see  that  the  use  of  the  Katipu- 
nan  banners  was  restricted  in  Manila 
and  that  merchants  having  for  sale 
either  the  flags  or  the  insignia  should 
retire  the  same  from  their  shelves. 

As  a  result  of  the  order  several  busi- 
ness houses  were  visited  and  informed 
of  the  order.  The  firm  that  makes 
transparencies  for  street  parades  and 
is  now  engaged  in  making  a  quantity 
to  be  used  in  a  political  parade  next 
Sunday  was  informed  that  the  inter- 
dicted insignia  must  not  appear  on  the 
banners  or  the  placards.  A  political 
rally  at  San  Felipe  Neri  was  visited 
yesterday  and  the  leaders  required  to 
remove  the  banners  they  were  using. 

As  has  been  stated  none  of  the  offi- 
cials who  could  be  found  last  evening 
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would  discuss  the  matter  although  one 
or  two  of  them  admitted  that  action 
had  been  taken.  It  is  stated  that  the 
order  of  the  Governor-General  will  be 
rigidly    enforced. 


[From   Manila  Opinion,   August  24,  1907.1 

PROTECTION   TO   GOVERNMENT 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  agitation 
for  more  respect  for  the  flag  that  we 
would  not  have  exploited  under  other 
circumstances  had  it  not  been  for  the 
developments  of  the  past  week.  We 
refer,  without  seeking  to  make  capital 
out  of  it,  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Opinion  in  the  patriotic  agitation  of 
the  American  press.  We  handled  the 
question  without  gloves  from  the  be- 
ginning and  are  told  by  several  of  our 
friends  that  our  editorial  expressions 
on  the  subject  last  week  were  an  im- 
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portant  factor  in  securing  the  prompt 
action  wliicli  the  Commission  took  on 
Tuesday  last.  For  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Sedition  Law  as  a 
forerunner  of  a  Flag  Law  every  Amer- 
ican in  the  Islands  and  every  other 
law-abiding,  self-respecting  resident  is 
under  obligations. 

While  the  Katipunan  flag  and  other 
banners  of  the  native  agitators  are 
given  no  recognition  in  this  law,  and 
while  the  vicious  attacks  of  the  Filipino 
press  on  the  Government  receive  no 
direct  cognizance,  the  legislation  covers 
the  latter  and  other  similar  subjects, 
all  of  which  were  deserving  of  legisla- 
tive attention.  While  we  all  rejoice  in 
the  action  of  the  Commission  and  must 
heartily  endorse  the  motives  that  insti- 
gated it,  we  can  not  but  remark  that 
had  this  law  been  passed  long  ago  the 
Governor-General    and    his  colleagues 
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would  have  been  saved  much  anxiety 
over  the  local  situation  and  the  Amer- 
icans an  equal  amount  of  irritation. 
However,  as  all  delay  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  has  a  reason 
behind  it — and  usually  a  good  reason — 
we  will  pass  up  the  past  and  rejoice 
in  the  present  and  future  security  which 
the  new  law  promises  for  fair  play, 
and  American  prestige  and  sovereignty 
in  these  Islands. 
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[From  Ma7iila   Opinion,   August  24,  1907.] 

(i,  i'tarru  J^lag  nf  %  Imou,  fail! 


starry  flag  of  tbe  "Glnlon,  bail! 

mow  wave  tbg 
silhcn  fol&0 
on  bigb. 

C^be  gentle  breese 
tbat  stirs 
eacb  sail 
IProclalms  abroad  Dear  3Free{)om  nigb. 

Mbo  Dares  baul  Down  from  mast  or  tower, 
li)on  emblem  of  Columbia's  priDe, 

Ibis  life  bolDs  ligbt  in  tbat  DreaO  bour, 
Since  brave  men  for  tbat  flag  bave  MeD. 

We  raise  no  banD  for  strife  or  war, 
iMc  pleaD  for  peace  for  everig  lanD; 

:ffiut  love  we  always  eacb  brigbt  star, 
Bacb  color,  stripe  anD  rainbow  stranD. 

—JOHNSON. 
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(FACSIMILE -REDUCBD-  OF    POSTKRS     CONSPICUOUSLY     PLACED  ABOUT 
MANILA) 


PATRIOTIC  MBBTIING 

AMERICANS,  ATTENTION 

Deeply  moved  by  the  occnirrences  of  the  last  few  weeks 
in  Manila  out  of  which  has  arisen  the  question: 

"Is  the  sovereignty  of  thene  Islands  to  be  represented  by 
other  than  the  Ameiican  flagf" 

a  meeting  of  all  Ainerieans  of  these  Islands  is  called 
to  settle  this  question  and  to  take  steps  to  secure  the 
peaceful    adjustment  of   this   problem. 

The   meeting   will   be  called   at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
in   Manila  8  o'clock,    Friday   night,   August  23,   1907. 
Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter  Henry  D.  Woolfe         R.  C.  Hosty 

J.  H.  Seifert 
C.  VV.  Ney 
E.  J.  ^mith 
A.  O.  Brooks 
S.  C.  Schwarzkopf 


Walter  E.  Olsen 

Roy  Squires 

W.  H.  Bishop 

E.G.  McCullough 

Charles  E.  Wheeler 

Dr.   H.  D.  Kneedier    Charles  S.  Sly 

A.  Strausz,  jr.  H.  A.  Glover 

H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh  C.  C.  Brower 


Frank  L.  Strong 
Carson  Taylor 
Q. M.  Lack 
H.  B.  Sullivan 
A.  C.  Qrilk 
Milton  E.  Springer 
R.  McCulloch  Dick 
J.  Erianger 
Seth  P.  Mobley 


E.  M.  Websler 
William  Francis 
Q.  P.  Nieman 

E.  Q.  Asav 

R.  A.  /UcQrath 

F.  0.  Roberts 
J.  C.  West 

H.  H.  Marcus 
Charles  W.  Bean 
A.  M.  Darly 


Chauncey   McQovern  S.  E.  Lyon 


Alfred  B.  Jones 

Zora  McGonegal,  Jr. 

Jos.  N.  Wolfson 

Cliff  C.  Young 

D.  J.  Fox 

Carl  E.  Lundgren 

Wm.  Tutherly 

J.  A.  Comdohr 

R.  J.  McCormick 

D.  Conroy 

E.  Q.  Weber 
Stuart  Harvey 
J.  F.  Bromficld 
A.  L.Crook 
John  A.  Enos 
W.  N.  Chandler 
W.  B.  Watson 

Earl  Hamilton  Smith 

W.  W.  Brown 

A.  W.  Yearslev 

C.  L.  Hurst 

W.  H.  Frizzle 

Louis  Ottofy 

J.  F.  Boome 


M.  A.  Clarke  J.  T.  H.  Flaherty 

R.  V.  Dell  J.  P.  Sebree 

Wm.  Crozier  H.  B.  Hanford 

E.  E.  Elser  Cliff  C.  Young 

Theobald  Diehl  F.  Luling 

T.  L.  McQirr  J.  Wm.  Marker 

John  H.  Dow  Capt.ThomasLeonard  Jos  L.  Travis 

Edward  H.  Murphy  John  R.  Edgar 

Among   the    distinguished    speakers    who    will    address 
the  meeting  will  be: 

Mr.    J.  W.  Haussermann 
Captain  L.  W.  Southworth,  Major  H.  W.  Bishop, 

Major  Wm.  H.  Anderson,        Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter. 


ALI,  AMERICANS  INVITED 

Every  American  Man,  Every  American   Woman,   Every    American  Cliild 

Oueht  to  Attend  and  Hear  the  Patriotic  Addresses 

ALL  BOXES  RESERVED  FOR  THE  LADIES  AND  THEIR  ESCORTS 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr.    Theobald  Diehi., 

Chairman and. .  Chairman     of     the 

Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements    and 
Speakers 
Mr.  R.  C.  Hosty, 

Treasurer and. .  Chairman      of     the 

Comtnittee-  on  Fi- 
nance 
Mr.  John    Dow, 

Secretary and. .  Chairman      of    the 

Committee  on  Hall 
atid  Decorations 
Rev.    Dr.    Stealy    B. 

Rossiter Chairman      of     the 

Committee  on  Res- 
olutions. 

Mr.  W.    W.   Brown Chairman      of     the 

Coynmittee  on  Mu- 
sic 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Squires. Chairman     of     the 

Committee  on  Re- 
ception 

Mr.  Walter  E.  OlSEN Chairman      of     the 

Committee     on 
Publicity 

And  all  those  persons  who  signed  the  ''Poster'"'' 

THE  MEETING 

Major  Wm.  H.  Anderson Chairman 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Murphy , — Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

MEETING 
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^■l--l--l--l--l-'l--M--l-^-M-  I  ■!■  I  ■!■  1    11    I'l    I  -H-1--H--M--M"M--M--M-^ 

t        PRAYER  BY  THE  REV.  MERCER  G.  JOHNSTON  t 

t  i 

tT        O  Lord  our    Governor,   the  high    and    mighty  Ruler    of  + 

the  universe,  who  hast  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation,  j" 

t    great  and  strong,   rejoicing  as  a  giant   to   run   its  course,  j" 

we    beseecli    Tliee    direct    and    prosper    all    our    acts    and  T 

utterances  in   this  mass  meeting  to    the  advancement    of  j* 

T     Thy  glory,   the    good  of  all    mankind,  the  honor,    welfare  T 

j*    and  peace  of  our  Nation.  j* 

t        We  are  met  together  in  this  strange  land  in  ■\vhich  Thou  I 

.     hast  been  pleased  to  plant  the  American  flag,  for  the  not  j. 

T    unfriendly  purpose  of  making  plain   to   the  blind  leaders  I 

.      of  the  blind  over    whom    that  flag    floats,   the.  flery  halo  j. 

T     about  its  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  pit  of  destruction  that  I 

t    awaits   the  foolish  body  who,  being  forewarned,  refuses  to  j. 

loose  the  latchet  of  his    shoe  before  he    sets  foot  on  the  I 

tholy  ground   within  that  awful  circle.  j. 

The  Nation's  flag  is  the  Nation's  Sacrament.    The  Stars  4- 

-]-     and    Stripes    are   tlie    Bread    and    Wine    of  America:     the  + 

4-    outward   and    visible    sign   of    the    inward    and   spiritual  -1- 

t    grace    of  patriotism:    the  symbol    of    our  passionate    love  4- 

for  the  land  of   the  free  and  the    home  of  the  brave.    Let  4- 

tno  demagogue,  no  fanatic,  no  opportunist,  no  dreamer  of  •}• 

fondly  foolish  dreams,  forget  this,  O  God,  lest  we  be  tempted  4- 

t    above  that  we  are  able  to  endure.  + 

We  would   not  willingly  seem   to  be    too  easily  jealous;  j" 

j"    we  would   not  willingly  "seem  greatly    to   find  quarrel    in  T 

T    a  straw,  save  when  national  honor  is  indeed  at  the  stake;  + 

T    but  knowing  by   the    quickened  motion  of    our    blood  at  T 

J     the   first  sign  of  disrespect  towards  our  country's  flag,  that  J 

T     once  being  wrought  in  this  matter,  we  would  be  perplexed  T 

t+    in   the  extreme,  we  venture,  while  as  yet  it  is  full  time,  J 

to  bare  our  bosoms   to   those  with  whom    we  are  willing  T 

to  be    friends,   that    they  may    see   the   ominous    surgings  j* 

T    there,  and  cease  inviting  the  storm  that  would  sweep  away  T 

T*    forever  the  possibility  of  friendship.  + 

T        Fill  us  with    the    fear  and  love    of  Thy  holy  Name,   O  ^ 

.      merciful  and  magnanimous  God  of  our  fathers.    Suffer  us  j. 

T     not   to  forget  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  our  Amer-  J 

Jican  citizenship  and  our  divine  sonship.    Let    us    not   do  j. 

or  speak  aught  in   malice;  let  us    not  even  give  to  "any  J 

tunproportioned    thought    its  act."    Let    mercy    and    trutii  j. 

meet  together  in  our  words,  and  righteousness  and  peace  4- 

.     kiss  each  other  in   our  acts.  j. 

4-        And,  O    Heavenly    Father,     let  Thy  continual  pity,    we  4- 

t    beseech    Thee,  cleanse    our  hands,    free    our  hearts    from  + 

every  root  of  bitterness,  and  broaden  and  deepen  our  sense  4- 

+    of  brotherhood   that  we   may  be  worthier  of  our  national  + 

4-    ideals,  and  worthier  to  be  a  guard  of  honor  to  our  Nation's  4- 

4-     flag  here  in   this  strange   land.    Amen.  -j- 

^•l--l-'l  ■■■■I   l"l   I  ■!   l''l  'l"l  ■!■  1   l-'l  ■l-'lH-'l   1--I--1--H--1' ■l--l'-l--l'-l-'l--l--M-j{fe 


THE   MASS  MEETING 

Chairman  Wm.  H.  Anderson,  after 
securing  the  attention  of  the  vast  as- 
semblage, made  the  following  appro- 
priate and  patriotic  introductory  re- 
marks: 

"The  United  States  Government,  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  is  responsible, 
through  Congress,  for  the  present 
chaotic  condition  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. In  mapping  out  the  affairs 
touching  the  general  policy  relating  to 
these  insular  possessions,  the  local 
authorities  have  little  or  no  power. 

'^It  is  always  pleasing  to  study  a 
Government  from  a  removed  point  of 
view.  The  fiery  contest  of  political 
strife  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats is  missing  here.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  torchlight  procession  of  cam- 
paign meetings,  the  crime  of  '73,  the 
free  silver  bugaboo,  the  goldbug,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  them. 

4—55584 
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*'We  are  all  united  in  our  Philippine 
politics.  We  have  forgotten  the  plat- 
form of  the  Prohibitionists  and  never 
object  to  tempering  our  soda  with  a 
small  amount  of  Scotch.  The  Populist, 
the  Democrat,  the  Republican,  are  one. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  what  unanimous 
harmony  exists  among  Americans  who 
have  cast  their  fortunes  in  these  Is- 
lands. It  is  certain  that  we  are  united 
in  our  desires  to  see  these  Islands  ad- 
vance for  the  Filipinos  as  well  as  for 
ourselves.  The  progress  of  the  one 
will  necessarily  bring  progress  to  the 
other.  We  are  here  to  support  good 
Government,  and  the  better  Filipinos 
are  with  us.  We  want  order  and  we 
do  not  want  strife.  We  believe  after 
the  patience  displayed  for  five  long 
years  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  declared 
policy.  Withovit  an  outlined  policy, 
we  cannot  go  ahead.  Capital  will  not 
come  to  our  aid  and  the  long-dreamed- 
of  material    prosperity    will    never    be 
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realized.  The  highest  developed  and 
most  beautiful  system  of  Government 
is  naught  without  commercial  prosper- 
ity. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  sound 
American  here  to-night  who  wishes  the 
Filipino  the  slightest  harm.  If  the 
Filipinos  are  equipped  to  govern  them- 
selves, we  should  be  honest  and  turn 
over  the  reins  of  Government.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  United  States 
has  declared,  they  are  not  yet  fitted  to 
exercise  an  independent  position,  then 
they  must  take  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion to  the  home  power.  If  they  need 
our  Government,  they  must  hold  cor- 
responding position  to  the  undeveloped 
child.  All  of  us  love  our  children  but 
we  would  not  give  them  power  or 
freedom  which  could  harm  their  mental 
or  physical  growth.  The  parental 
guidance  is  only  removed  when  man's 
estate  is  reached.  Because  they  are 
children  of  our  blood,  we  do  not  mal- 
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treat  them.  We  do  not  break  up  tlieir 
innocent  amusements; — in  other  words, 
we  never  do  them  an  injustice. 

''Where  are  we?  As  near  as  I 
can  find  out,  the  United  States  is 
looking  after  the  Filipino  as  his  own 
child.  Why  then  not  honestly  declare 
that  position?  The  greatest  justice 
must  always  be  maintained.  The  edu- 
cation and  training  must  be  of  the 
right  kind  to  elevate  the  Filipino  to 
the  2i-years-old  state.  Will  the  father 
who  loves  his  child  permit  his  son  to 
adopt  a  reckless  course  of  dissipation, 
resulting  in  a  topsy-turvy  house,  the 
usurpation  of  his  home,  a  spoiled  child 
and  a  divided  household?  No.  While 
the  child  remains  under  the  parental 
roof,  the  father  will  not  be  downed. 
He  will  demand  his  prerogatives  and 
his  position  as  head  of  the  family  must 
be  respected.  His  ensign  representing 
good  order  and  good  family  govern- 
ment will  always  wave  over  his  home. 
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"There  is  one  distinguished  citizen 
who  would  grace  this  platform  tonight 
were  he  in  the  Islands, — one  who  is 
independent  of  Government  and  com- 
mercial pursuits, — a  friend  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States, — friend  of  the  Filipino, 
— friend  of  the  American, — friend  of 
everybody.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  closing  than  an  extract  from  the 
farewell  sermon  of  our  beloved  Bishop 
Brent: 

'"In  matters  of  public  policy  let 
nothing  else  than  the  truth  be  your 
foundation  stone;  hate  and  denounce 
humbug  and  unreality,  especially  in 
matters  of  Government.  You  who  are 
subordinates,  have  the  courage  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  situation  to  your  supe- 
rior in  of6ce  in  no  other  terms  than 
those  your  experience  and  observation 
have  taught  you.  Be  scrupulously 
truthful  in  presenting  facts  to  the  pub- 
lic; do  not  connive  at  or  condone  a  lie.' " 
(Great  applause  and  cheering.) 
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ADDPvESS   OF  HON.  L.  W.  SOUTHWORTH 

After  the  rendition  of  the  "Red, 
White  and  Blue"  by  the  band,  the 
Chairman  introduced  as  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening  the  Hon.  L. 
M.  Southworth,  of  Mississippi.  Ap- 
plause greeted  the  mention  of  the  name, 
and  as  the  judge  stepped  to  the  foot- 
lights he  was  tendered  a  tumultuous 
ovation.     He  spoke  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Amer- 
icans: It  is  a  source  of  sincere  con- 
gratulation to  us  all  that  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  Americans  in  these  Is- 
lands has  brought  together  so  large, 
intelligent  and  representative  an  audi- 
ence. It  shows  that  the  spirit  of  true 
Americanism  prevails  here;  it  shows 
that  wherever  the  flag  of  our  nation 
flies — however  distant  from  the  land  of 
its  birth — it  has  the  love  and  homage 
of  Americans.  It  argues  that  that 
proud  bird,  the  American  eagle,  in  the 
expansion    of   our    great    nation,    has 
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Stopped  upon  tliese  Islands  to  rest  its 
weary  wings  and  to  arrange  its  plumage 
for  a  more  extended  flight.  (Great 
applause  and  cheers.) 

"I  thank  the  ladies  for  gracing  this 
occasion  with  their  presence.  They 
always  inspire  men  with  higher  hopes 
and  nobler  resolves.  (Applause.)  They 
are  all  men's  ideal  of  beauty,  grace 
and  loveliness,  the  fairest  vision  of  his 
schoolboy  dreams,  the  Eureka  of  his 
manhood's  search;  and  could  I  to-night 
grasp  the  silken  cord  of  the  silvery 
curtain  that  separates  Earth  from 
Heaven  I  would  draw  down  upon  their 
heads  the  rarest  gifts  and  the  richest 
blessings  that  angels  possess.  (Great 
applause.) 

"My  countrymeu,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  occasion  upon 
which  the  Americaus  of  these  Islands 
have  assembled  since  American  occu- 
pation, The  capture  of  Manila,  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection,  was  a 
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challenge  to  the  prowess  of  American 
arms;  and  with  what  firmness,  with 
what  determination,  with  what  gallantry 
the  brave  sons  of  America  met  that 
challenge,  and  trinmphed,  are  facts 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  Bnt 
the  question  which  we  have  met  here 
tonight  to  discuss  is  a  challenge  to 
American  sovereignty  in  these  Islands. 
(Applause.)  It  affects  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  our  nation.  (Cries  of  "Aj^e! 
Aye!")  It  affects  the  sanctity  and  supre- 
macy of  our  flag.  (Great  applause.) 
Shall  we  meet  that  challenge  with  the 
same  firmness,  with  the  same  deter- 
mination, with  the  same  bravery  as  was 
displayed  by  those  gallant  sons  of 
America  (Great  applause)  who  made 
it  possible  to  plant  in  these  Islands 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — the  flag  of  the 
greatest  and  grandest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth!  (Tremendous  applause); 
or,  shall  we^  on  account  of  some  sickly, 
sentimental,  political  policy,  cower  and 
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cringe  and  permit  our  flag  to  be  pub- 
licly reviled  (At  this  juncture,  a  wom- 
an's voice  from  the  gallerj^  r^iig  out, 
clear  as  a  bell,  "A^«5»  sir!"  and  this  was 
greeted  with  cheers) — in  fact,  stamped 
upon  and  ground  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth?  (Cries  of  "Never!"  and  one 
voice  in  the  gallery  on  right  of  the  stage 
shouted,  "Not  on  your  tintype!" — 
which  sally  was  greeted  with  much 
laughter  by  the  audience.)  If  I  mistake 
not  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  in  these  Islands  and  i\mericans 
ever3^where  they  will  fittingly  resent 
such  an  insult  to  their  national  flag! 
(Great  applause.) 

"What  is  there  as  a  nation  of  which 
we  can  be  more  proud?  What  is  there 
in  the  history  of  our  nation  our  mem- 
ories dwell  more  fondly  upon  than  its 
flag?  (Great  applause.)  We  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  that  flag.  Our 
ancestors  have  more  than  once  carried 
it  to  victory  against  foreign  foes  and  it 
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has  been  made  sacred  by  the  tears  and 
the  blood  of  the  flower  of  our  own  nation! 
(Great  applause.)  As  to  the  character 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
insult  offered  our  flag,  I  shall  leave 
them  to  other  speakers  to  relate.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  there  was 
an  insult  offered  our  flag  which  in- 
flamed the  American  community.  It  was 
an  insult  so  severe,  so  outrageous,  that 
if  the  sentiments  of  the  American  peo- 
ple at  the  moment  had  spoken  them- 
selves into  action,  violence  and  perhaps 
the  shedding  of  blood  might  have  re- 
sulted. (Applause  and  cheers;  cries  of 
"Give  us  a  chance!"  from  the  back  of 
the  hall.) 

"But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is 
gratifying  to  us  all  that  the  Americans 
did  not  commit  any  acts  of  violence. 
(Applause.)  We  are  the  representatives 
of  a  nation  too  great,  too  powerful,  and 
too  grand  to  resort  to  personal  violence 
to  resent  an  insult  of   that  character. 
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(Applause.)  The  American  Govern- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands  has 
ample  power  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  scenes  as  were  recently  enacted 
upon  the  streets  of  this  city  (Applause), 
and  as  public  passion  has  somewhat 
subsided  we  have  met  here  tonight  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Commission  to 
pass  such  a  law — not  a  temporizing 
measure,  not  one  which  can  be  evaded, 
but  one  which  will  settle  this  question 
for  all  time! 

"The  time  has  come,  my  country- 
men, when  we  should  talk  plainly 
and  honestly  to  the  Filipino  people. 
(Applause.)  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment owns  these  Islands.  (Great 
and  continued  applause  and  cheers.) 
She  owns  them  through  two  of  the 
great  recognized  sources  of  title.  There 
are  but  three  sources  through  which  a 
nation  may  own  territory — by  discov- 
ery, by  conquest,  or  by  purchase. 
(Cheers  and  prolonged  applause.)  Under 
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that  flag  we  conquered  these  Islands, 
and  then,  with  a  title  already  thus  per- 
fected, as  generous  victors  we  paid  the 
price  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  tell  the  Fili- 
pinos that  they  cannot  insult  with  im- 
punity the  nation  or  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  Government.  (Great 
applause.)  They  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  whatever  they  get 
from  the  United  States  Government 
comes  by  grace  and  not  of  right. 
(Long-continued  applause.) 

"My  countrjmien,  I  wish  that  I  had 
the  eloquence  to  inspire  in  this  au- 
dience some  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  breasts  of  our  forefathers  of 
'76.  (Applause.)  The  question,  'Have 
the  American  colonies  the  ability  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  Government 
on  the  lines  outlined  by  its  founders?' 
was  then  an  interesting  one  indeed. 
The  purest  patriots,  the  most  sagacious 
statesmen,  doubted  it.    The  experiment 
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had  never  been  successfully  made.  The 
fallen  splendors  of  the  republics  of 
antiquit}'  were  poor  arguments  in  its 
favor.  The  pomp,  power,  and  circum- 
stance of  monarchical  Europe  stood  in 
hostile  array  against  it.  Our  ancestors 
determined  to  set  at  defiance  the  expe- 
riences of  the  past.  The}^  acted,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  action  they  gave  to 
mankind  a  government  which  is  today 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  (Great  applause.)  That 
people,  who  in  their  weakness  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  established  a  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  virgin  soil  of  Amer- 
ica, did  not  hesitate  in  their  power  and 
strength  and  greatness  to  cross  the 
greater  ocean  and  plant  in  these  far-off 
isles  their  flag — which  God  grant 
may  forever  wave  in  eternal  honor 
and  glory."  (Continued  applause  and 
cheers.  All  over  the  house  and  on  the 
stage  the  audience  and  hearers  waved 
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their  flags  and  the  air  was    rent   with 
acclamations.) 

The    band    plaj-ed    "Dixie." 

TELEGRAMS    READ 

At  this  juncture  of  the  proceedings, 
the  Chairman  interrupted  the  addresses 
long  enough  to  read  the  following 
telegrams  from  the  American  residents 
of  Cebu  and  Iloilo,  addressed  to  Walter 
E.  Olsen,  Chairman  of  the  Publicity 
Committee: 

"Cebu,  August  23,  1907. — Olsen, 
Manila:  The  American  citizens  of 
Cebu,  in  mass  meeting  yesterday,  re- 
solved to  heartily  endorse  all  efforts  to 
prohibit  the  display  of  Katipunan  flags. 
(Signed)  SwiTZER,  Chairman, 
York,  Secretar3\" 

"Iloilo,  August  22,  1907. — Olsen, 
Manila:  Fully  endorse  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting.  Americans  here  resent 
the  insult  offered  our  flag. 

(Signed)  Eberly." 
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ADDRESS   OF   HON.   J.  W.  HAUSSERMANN 

When  the  applause  had  subsided, 
the  Chairman  introduced  as  the  next 
speaker  the  Hon.  J  .W.  Haussermann. 
He  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen:— In  Manila  and  the  surround- 
ing provinces,  the  political  party  which 
was  successful  at  the  recent  election 
has  been  celebrating  that  victory  by 
public  parades.  Now,  it  is  both  meet 
and  proper  to  make  public  demonstra- 
tion of  a  political  success,  but  all  lovers 
of  peace  and  good  order  were  pained  and 
shocked  to  learn  that  that  victorious 
political  party  saw  fit  openly  to  insult 
the  American  people  by  overt  acts  of 
disrespect  to  the  American  flag.  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  witnessed  this  were 
sorely  offended,  but  being  patient,  long 
suffering,  tolerant,  indulgent  and  law- 
abiding,  gave  due  consideration  to  the 
critical  conditions  prevalent  in  these 
Islands,    remained    calm,    and,    rather 
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than  commit  breaches  of  the  peace  at 
such  a  critical  time,  refrained  from  re- 
senting such  disrespect  on  the  spot. 
Two  weeks  have  elapsed,  during  \^'hich 
time  we  have  waited  patiently  for  the 
leaders  of  that  party  to  give  some  pub- 
lic sign  of  disapproval.  The}^  have 
either  remained  silent  or  have  indirect- 
1}^  attempted  to  justif}-  the  action  of 
their  followers.  We  are  assembled, 
therefore,  to  publicly  demonstrate  to 
that  political  party,  and  to  the  people 
at  large,  that  the  American  people, 
though  patient,  long-suffering  and  over- 
indulgent,  will,  under  no  circumstances, 
and  under  no  pretext  whatever,  permit 
the  slightest  disrespect  to  be  shown 
to  their  flag. 

"For  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  this  archipelago  was  terri- 
tory of  Spain,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  Spanish  subjects.  During  all 
of  that  time  the  people  were  denied 
political    rights    and    given    no    voice 
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in  the  Government.  A  war  between 
Spain  and  America  was  fought,  and 
at  the  close  thereof  the  United  States 
unwillingly  accepted  sovereignty  over 
these  Islands.  As  soon  as  the  cession 
was  made,  our  Government  promptly 
announced  to  these  people,  and  to  the 
world  at  large,  that  sovereignty  was 
not  accepted  for  selfish  purposes,  but 
solely  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Islands.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  mis- 
trust, and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
overthrow  our  sovereign  authority  by 
force  of  arms.  But  the  insurrection 
was  crushed  and  as  soon  as  hostilities 
ceased  our  nation  proceeded  'with 
undisturbed  serenity  and  tranquillity 
to  carry  out  the  promises  which  had 
been  made  before  the  first  hostile  shot 
was  fired.'  Nine  years  have  elapsed 
since  then.  Has  our  nation  kept  its 
promises?  Let  the  record  speak  for 
itself.    During  these  nine  years  schools 
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have  been  established,  home  rule  has 
been  granted  to  the  municipalities  and 
provinces,  a  pure  judiciary  created, 
roads  built,  telegraph  lines  established, 
and  harbor  works  improved;  young  Fil- 
ipinos have  been  sent  to  the  homeland 
to  our  universities,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  of  our  institutions  and 
be  informed  of  our  laws  and  customs; 
freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  press 
have  been  granted;  the  right  of  suf- 
frage has  been  conferred  and  the  people 
have  been  called  upon  to  elect  an  as- 
sembly and  assume  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  law-making  power.  In 
short,  our  nation  has  more  than  carried 
out  its  promises — it  has  literally  thrust 
rights  and  privileges  upon  these  people 
so  rapidly  and  in  such  abundance  that 
they  have  not  had  the  time  to  ap- 
preciate such  gifts,  nor  fully  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
them,  even  if  the}^  had  the  requisite 
capacity.     However,  one  would    think 
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that  the  gratitiug  of  so  many  privi- 
leges in  so  short  a  time  wonld  at  least 
earn  the  gratitude  of  the  people.  I 
think,  in  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  concerned,  we  have  their 
gratitude.  They  are  contented  and 
satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by  the 
Government,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  politicians  with  little  or  no  patriot- 
ism, who  are  ever  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  peculiar  susceptibilities 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  stir  up 
discontent  and  discord,  in  order  that 
they  may  reap  some  personal  advantage. 
In  order  to  gain  votes,  Gomez,  Guer- 
rero and  other  nationalistic  leaders  by 
their  erratic  speeches  made  their  con- 
stituents believe  that  the  success  of  the 
Nacionalistas  meant  the  immediate  pol- 
itical independence  of  these  Islands. 
The  election  is  over  and  these  leaders 
are  still  at  work  stirring  up  the  peo- 
ple. In  their  parades  they  very  care- 
fully placed  large  so-called  Katipunan 
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flags  at  the  post  of  honor,  relegating 
our  national  emblem  to  a  secondary 
position — this  with  the  intent  to  deceive 
the  people  and  make  them  think  that 
the  Katipunan  flag  is  in  fact  the  flag 
of  these  people,  and  that  political  inde- 
pendence had  been  attained.  Such 
base  deception  and  open  insult  to  our 
flag  cannot  and  will  not  be  permitted 
because,  unless  restrained,  it  is  bound 
to  lead  to  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
open  violence  of  far-reaching  efiect. 
The  Commission,  however,  is  fully 
alive  to  its  responsibilities  and  the 
danger  of  such  practices  to  peace  and 
good  order,  and  this  morning  passed  a 
law  making  the  recurrence  of  such 
offenses  impossible.  This  afternoon  an 
act  to  prevent  the  promiscuous  displa}^ 
of  the  Katipunan  flag  in  public  pro- 
cessions was  adopted.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  organ  of  the  rad- 
ical element  of  the  Nacionalista  Party 
opposes  such  restrictive  legislation;  it 
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avers  such  legislation  is  a  slight  to 
the  Filipino  people.  I  wonder  if  the 
editor  of  that  paper  fully  appreciates 
the  symbolism  of  a  flag?  For  his 
benefit  I  shall  quote  from  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  which  very  ably  expresses 
the  principle  and  sentiment  underlying 
this  subject: 

"'Patriotism  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  the  highest  civic  virtue,  and  what- 
ever tends  to  foster  that  virtue  cer- 
tainly makes  for  the  common  good. 
That  familiarity  breeds  contempt  has 
the  force  of  a  maxim.  That  contempt 
or  disrespect  for  an  emblem  begets  a 
like  state  of  mind  toward  that  for 
which  it  stands  is  a  psychological  law 
which  underlies  the  canons  against 
profanation  which  abound  in  every 
system  of  religious  instruction.  Such 
inhibitions  against  the  irreverent  use 
of  sacred  things  are  not  mere  arbitrary 
fulminations,    but    are     grounded    on 
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sound  practical  considerations  and  the 
conviction  that  such  use  of  the  sacred 
emblems  of  religion  is  inimical  to  the 
cause  of  religion  itself.  The  legislation 
under  consideration  may  be  justified  on 
the  same  principle.  The  flag  is  the 
emblem  of  national  authority.  To  the 
citizen  it  is  an  object  of  patriotic  adora- 
tion, emblematic  of  all  for  which  his 
country  stands — her  institutions,  her 
achievements,  her  long  roster  of  heroic 
dead,  the  story  of  her  past,  the  promise 
of  her  future;  and  it  is  not  fitting  that 
it  should  become  associated  in  his  mind 
with  anything  less  exalted,  nor  that  it 
should  be  put  to  any  mean  or  ignoble 
use.' 

'^Moreover,  that  the  citizen  resents 
any  improper  use  of  the  flag  of  his 
country,  and,  that  his  resentment  is 
frequently  carried  to  the  extent  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge.  The  state  has 
the  undoubted  right  to  legislate  in  the 
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interests  of  the  public  peace.  As  was 
said  in  Undegraph  v.  Commonwealth, 
II  Serg.  &  r.  (pa.)  406:  'An  offense 
against  the  public  peace  may  consist 
either  of  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  doing  that  which  tends  to  provoke 
or  excite  others  to  do  it.' 

"If  the  Katipunan  flag  in  fact  repre- 
sented simply  a  sentiment  for  a  lost 
cause,  American  citizens  would  un- 
doubtedly respect  such  a  sentiment  to 
the  same  extent  with  which  they  now 
respect  the  sentiment  of  the  Southern 
people  towards  the  Confederate  flag; — 
but  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  What- 
ever the  Katipunan  flag  may  have  stood 
for  during  the  insurrection  in  these 
Islands,  since  then  it  has  served  for  no 
legitimate  purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  its  folds  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted, women  violated,  natives  of  these 
Islands  mutilated,  and  other  depreda- 
tions committed.  It  has  been  the  flag 
of  all  the  bandits.    Much  blood  of  both 
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American  and  Filipino  soldiers  has 
been  shed  under  the  folds  of  the  i\mer- 
ican  flag  in  order  that  bandits,  ladrones 
and  murderers  operating  in  the  bosqiie 
under  the  Katipunan  flag  should  be 
exterminated,  and  the  natives  of  these 
Islands  be  permitted  to  pursue  their 
vocations  in  peace.  Hence  it  is  that 
every  true  American,  and  every  native 
of  these  Islands  who  deplores  the  acts 
of  the  bandits,  ladrones  and  murderers, 
must  feel  offended  by  seeing  the  banner 
of  such  bandits  unfurled  to  the  breeze 
on  the  public  streets  and  highways  of 
these  Islands. 

"The  Katipunan  flag  is  not  the  em- 
blem of  any  legalized  body  or  society. 
One  cannot  look  upon  its  folds  without 
being  reminded  of  the  thousands  of 
unfortunate  natives  who  were  robbed, 
beaten,  mutilated  and  murdered  by 
bandits    of   their    own    blood. 

"On  the  other  hand  our  flag  reminds 
us  of  the  common  country,  of  its  liber- 
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ties  and  its  laws,  of  the  men  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  for  it.  It  has 
ever  been  the  banner  of  noble  and 
heroic  deeds.  As  was  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
less    than    five    months    ago: 

"  'For  that  flag  every  American  has 
not  simply  an  appreciation,  but  a  deep 
affection.  No  American,  nor  any  for- 
eign born  person,  who  enjoys  the  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship,  ever 
looks  upon  it  without  taking  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  lives  under  this  free 
government.  Hence,  it  has  often  ocur- 
red  that  insults  to  a  flag  have  been  the 
cause  of  war,  and  indignities  put  upon 
it  in  the  presence  of  those  who  revere 
it  have  often  been  resented  and  some- 
times punished  on  the  spot  ****=■= 

"  'Therefore,  a  state  will  be  wanting 
in  care  for  the  well  being  of  its  people 
if  it  ignores  the  fact  that  they  regard 
the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  their  country's 
power    and    prestige    and    will    be    im- 
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patient  if  any  open  disrespect  is  shown 
towards  it.' 

"It  is  of  no  great  importance  what 
the  Filipino  may  at  this  time  think 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  we  know  it 
was  under  that  flag  that  these  people 
were  given  protection  for  life  and  prop- 
erty, civil  and  religious  freedom,  and 
wise,  firm  and  unselfish  guidance  in 
paths  of  peace  and  prosperit}^,  and  we 
live  in  the  firm  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  may  come  to  look 
back  with  gratitude  to  the  day  when 
God  gave  victory  to  American  arms 
at  Manila  and  set  their  land  under  the 
sovereignty  and  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time there  must  be  no  disrespect  to 
that  flag  or  the  nation  for  which  it 
stands."     (Applause.) 
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ADDKESS  OF  MAJOK  W.  H.  BISHOP 

The  military  band  in  attendance  play- 
ed "My  Maryland,"  with  inspiring 
variations,  after  which  the  Chairman 
said: 

"Kansas  has  proclaimed  itself  unani- 
mous for  this  meeting,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  action  it  has  sent  two  delegates 
to  this  convention.  I  introduce  to  you 
Major  W.  H.  Bishop,  from  Kansas." 

When  the  old  warrior  and  Past  De- 
partment Commander  of  the  Veteran 
Army  of  the  Philippines  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  platform,  he  was  greet- 
ed with  enthusiastic  cheering  and  the 
waving  of  thousands  of  flags,  together 
with  cries  of  "Tell  it  to  him.  Major!" 
"Go  it,  Major!"  Major  Bishop  spoke 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  IvAdies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that 
your  Committee  on  Arrangements  has 
seen  fit  to  put  so  many  handicaps  upon 
us.  Like  Brother  Haussermann,  I  stole 


away  to  my  back  office  (Laughter  and 
cheers),  and  I  wrote  out  ni}^  speech. 
(More  laughter.)  Just  before  supper, 
they  had  a  meeting  of  what  they  called 
the 'Executive  Committee,'  and  we  were 
all  required  to  submit  our  speeches  to 
that  committee.  (Laughter.)  Brother 
Haussermann  did  not  show  up.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Now,  I  had  prepared  a  very  nice 
speech,  but  when  the  committee  got 
through  with  it  it  was  all  marked  up 
with  a  blue  pencil!  (Great  laughter.) — 
And  this  is  all  they  left  of  my  careful- 
ly prepared  speech  (Laughter), — the 
words  of  Ironquill,  a  good  Kansan, 
by  the  way: 

"  'O,   Dewey   was  the  morniug 

Upon   the  first  of  May, 
And  Dewey  was  the  Admiral 

Down  in   Manila  Bay; 
And  Dewey  were  the  Regent's  eyes, 

Them  orbs  of   royal  blue! 
And  Dewey   feel  discouraged? 

I  dew  not  think  we  dew.'  " 

(Great  applause  and  waving  of  flags.) 
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speech  to  the  ladies,  but  they  cut  that 
out  with  a  blue  pencil  because  South- 
worth  was  ou  the  program  ahead  of 
me.     (Great  laughter.) 

"Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  talk  about  the 
ladies — and  especially  about  the  Amer- 
ican women — because  the  first  flag  was 
made  by  the  willing  hands  of  an  Amer- 
ican woman.  (Tremendous  and  contin- 
ued applause,  and  waving  of  flags.) 
The  unit  of  our  country  is  the  home, 
and  the  unit  of  the  home  is  the  mother. 
(Applause.)  I  have  never  known  a 
serious  or  a  patriotic  question  to  be 
submitted  to  the  American  people  but 
what  the  American  woman  was  behind 
the  movement.  (Applause.)  And,  my 
comrades  of  the  Veteran  Army  of  the 
Philippines,  you  may  well  take  pride 
in  your  service  in  these  Islands,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  you  should  first 
do   homage   to   those  grand  and  good 
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plause.) 

"I  do  not  believe  that  Dewey  made  a 
mistake  when  he  sailed  into  Manila 
Bay  with  the  flag  at  masthead;  I  do 
not  believe  that  McKinley  made  a  mis- 
take when  he  sent  the  American  soldier 
to  these  Islands:  but  I  do  believe  that 
our  country,  our  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, rather,  has  made  a  serious  mis- 
take. (Great  applause.)  I  believe  that 
our  Government  has  been  weak  and 
vacillating  in  reference  to  its  policy  as 
to  these  Islands;  (Applause.)  I  believe 
that  our  Government  should  have  said 
that  these  Islands — which  were  not 
purchased  with  money  (twenty  million 
is  nothing  to  ?/^),  but  which  were 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  American 
soldiers — would  remain  possessions  of 
America,  and  I  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  mistake  in  not 
sa^dng  to  the  people  of  these  Islands 
that    the    Philippine    Islands    are    ter- 
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ritory  of  the    United    States    and  are 
going  to  remain    the    territory  of    the 
United  States.     (Great  and  continued 
applause.) 

"Now,  I  believe  in  'benevolent  assi- 
milation' (Laughter);  I  believe  in  it  so 
strongly  that  I  would  say  if  neces- 
sary pin  it  to  these  Islands  with  the 
bayonet.  Now,  in  speaking  of  these 
people,  we  should  not  refer  to  them  as 
one  people — as  the  Filipinos.  There  is 
one  class  of  Filipinos  in  these  Islands 
— and  I  believe  that  they  are  in  the 
majority — who,  if  given  an  opportunity 
to  say  whether  they  would  rather  be 
ruled  by  the  Gomezes  and  the  Guer- 
reros or  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, would  say  by  the  United 
States.  (Applause.)  There  is  no  doubt 
that  that  would  be  the  position  of  the 
Partido  Federal;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  would  be  the  position  of  one  of 
the  large  divisions  of  what  is  known  as 
the   Nacionalista    Party    here;  and,    in 
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discussing  these  people  and  their  poli- 
tics you  must  remember  there  are  differ- 
ences in  their  politics,  the  same  as  we 
have  at  home.  Remember  that  the 
Nacionalista  Party  is  not  the  party 
that  was  successful.  It  was  the  Liga  of 
the  Nacionalista  Party  that  was  suc- 
cessful— the  party  that  was  led  by  the 
7na7i  who  was  saved  from  the  gallows  by 
the  Amnesty  Proclamation  that  was  sent 
out  here  from  Washington!  (Great  ap- 
plause.) And  the  conservative  Fili- 
pinos do  not  want  to  follow  that  man. 
They  are  ready,  they  are  willing,  if 
they  are  given  an  opportunity,  to  fol- 
low the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"The  mistake  of  our  Government, 
as  I  have  said,  was  that  we  have  not  an- 
nounced a  definite  policy;  and  it  is 
frequently  said  that  our  Government 
has  promised  these  people  indepen- 
dence— sometime.     Now,    let    us     see: 
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These  are  the  words  of  the  great  and 
kindly  McKinley: 

"  'I  have  no  knowledge  not  com- 
mon to  my  countrymen.  I  do  not  pro- 
phesy, but  I  cannot  bound  my  vision 
by  the  blood-stained  trenches  around 
Manila,  every  drop  of  whose  blood, 
whether  of  American  soldier  or  mis- 
guided Filipino,  is  anguish  to  my 
soul.  But  I  must  bound  my  vision 
by  the  larger  circle  of  coming  years, 
when,  under  the  Providence  of  God 
and  the  genius  of  the  American  people, 
these  Islands  shall  be  made  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose.'      (Great  applause.) 

"Is  there  anything  about  'immediate 
independence'  in  those  words  of  Mc- 
Kinley?  (Cries  of   "No!  No!") 

"Now,  my  friends,  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  great  duty  in  these  Islands.  I 
believe  that  this  outpouring  of  the  spirit 
of  Americanism  is  going  to  spread  all 
over  these  Islands.  I  believe  that  those 
of  us  who  have  been  timid  will  become 
brave,  and  by  becoming  brave  it  may  be 
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that  we  are  going  to  stand  up  for 
American  principles  first,  last  and  all 
the  time.  (Applause.)  And  I  want 
to  prophes}^  that  the  people  of  these 
Islands  will  respect  the  American  who 
will  have  the  courage  to  sa}^,  'You  have 
got  to  obey  the  laws  that  are  put  in 
force  in  the  Philippine  Islands'  and 
'those  laws  are  going  to  come  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 
(Applause.) 

"I  am  sorry  our  Supreme  Court 
said  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
follow  the  flag;  but  this  I  do  know — 
that  patriotism  and  loyalty  will  always 
follow  the  flag,"  pointing  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  (Long  continued  applause 
and  cheering  as  the  speaker  took  his 
seat.) 
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ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  McKINNEY 

"Hail  Columbia"  was  played  by  the 
band.  During  its  rendition  the  audi- 
ence, and  those  occupying  seats  on  the 
stage,  waved  flags,  and  now  and  then 
there  were  shouts  of  "Hurrah!"  and 
enthusiastic  applause.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  music,  the  Chairman  said: 

"I  have  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
you  tonight,  and  in  introducing  the 
next  speaker  I  would  advise  you  to 
treat  him  well,  because  he  is  a  little 
bit  mad  tonight.  He  has  experienced 
his  first  real  Philippine  typhoon;  and 
again,  I  would  advise  you  to  treat  him 
well,  because  he  is  backed  up  by  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal — and  they  might 
make  it  unpleasant  for  you.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  now  introduce  Congressman 
James  McKinney,  of  Rock  Island,  Illi- 
nois." (Enthusiastic  applause  and  wav- 
ing of  flags,  terminating  in  three  rous- 
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ing    cheers    for    Mr.  McKinney.)     He 
spoke  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  will  have  to  precede  my 
remarks  this  evening  with  an  apology — 
which  I  very  much  dislike  to  do.  / 
have  no  back  office  (Great  laughter 
and  applause)  and  am  entirely  unpre- 
pared with  a  speech.  I  am  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  minister  who  arrived  at 
church  one  morning  without  his  ser- 
mon. He  said:  'My  dear  hearers,  I 
have  come  from  home  this  morning 
without  my  manuscript.  I  will  have 
to  trust  to  the  Lord  toda}^,  brethren 
(Great  laughter),  but  I  hope  to  come 
next  Sabbath  better  prepared.'  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  expected  to  come  here  this 
evening  and  to  sit  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house.  I  was  met  at  the  door  by 
a  gentleman  who  looked  to  me  as  large 
as  a  two-story  house.  (Laughter.)  That 
man  has  a  very  taking  way  with  him. 
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He  certainly  does  things  up  'Brown'! 
(Laughter.) 

"The  magnet  which  brought  me 
hither  this  evening  is  displayed  in  every 
part  of  this  splendid  edifice.  I  offer 
my  obeisance  to  it;  I  pledge  to  it 
my  loyal  devotion,  whether  it  flies  in 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union  or  in 
the  remotest  American  outpost.  (Ap- 
plause.) This  starry  emblem  was 
brought  here  by  our  gallant  sailors 
and  our  soldiers;  it  was  raised  over 
these  Islands  in  honor,  if  the  day 
ever  comes  when  it  shall  be  taken 
down,  please  God  it  will  come  dozun 
in  honor.  (Great  applause.)  But  it  will 
not  be  brought  down  without  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  (Great  applause), — and 
never  through  a  hostile  demonstration 
either  from  within  or  without  these 
Islands.     (Wild  applause  followed.) 

"Do  you  know,  when  I  was  sitting 
heretliis  evening,  listening  to  the  speak- 


ers,  I  was  reminded  of  a  story  which 
I  heard  a  few  years  ago,  about  an  old 
gentleman  who  lost  his  horse.  In  tell- 
ing about  it  afterwards  he  said:  'Do 
you  know  that  I  hunted  for  that  dog- 
gone horse  for  three  weeks,  and 
couldn't  find  hide  nor  hair  uv  it!  But 
all  at  once,  one  da}^,  I  found  it — and 
whert  I  found  it  I  found  it  in  a 
m-i-n-ute.'     (Great    laughter.) 

"You  know  that  I  believe  we  have 
found  the  American  flag,  here  tonight? 
(Applause)  and  it  isn't  a  bad  thing  to 
do;  it's  a  wholesome  thing  to  do,  'lest 
we  forget'  what  it  means  and  what  it 
stands  for.  I  came  over  on  the  trans- 
port 'Sherman'  a  few  weeks  ago.  We 
had  with  us  on  board  some  twenty  or 
thirty  young  gentlemen,  Filipinos  who 
were  returning  from  the  States,  where 
for  the  past  four  years  they  had  been 
in  attendance  upon  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Several  evenings  they 
delivered  addresses,  on  the    afterdeck. 


to  which  we  were  all  invited.  In  these 
addresses  they  gave  an  acconnt  of 
their  different  provinces,  of  the  products 
of  those  provinces,  of  the  population  of 
the  chief  cities,  of  the  productive  possi- 
bilities, and  of  their  hopes  for  the  future 
of  each  particular  province.  All  of 
these  young  men  gave  voice  to  patriotic 
sentiments;  each  of  them  stood  for 
our  flag.  (Applause.)  Finally,  the  three 
members  of  Congress  who  were  on  the 
boat  were  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks 
to  these  students — which  we  did.  One 
of  the  students  had  referred  to  what  he 
called  'Filipino  hopes'  and  expressed 
some  disappointment  that  legislation 
affecting  these  Islands  had  been  so 
slowly  brought  about.  When  I  came 
to  refer  to  that  incident  I  reminded  him 
how  long  it  took  to  build  a  state — how 
long  it  had  taken  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world — how  many  disappointments, 
how  many  delays  were  encountered  in 
the    building    and    the    making    of    a 


State;  but  I  said:  'In  my  opinion,  if 
you  want  to  know  what  the  Star  of 
Hope  to  the  Filipino  people  and  all  the 
people  of  3^our  Islands,  is,  it's  the  flag 
of  the  country.  (Great  applause.)  That 
is  your  Star  of  Hope;  that  is  the  beacon 
lighting  your  wa}^  to  prosperity.' 

"When  I  returned  this  morning 
from  the  Southern  Islands  I  was  made 
aware  of  the  unpleasant  occurrences 
here  upon  your  streets  within  the  last 
few  days.  I  know  nothing,  of  myself, 
about  them.  Any  testimony  which  I 
could  give  here  tonight  would  be  hear- 
say testimony,  and  would  not  be  taken 
in  any  court  of  the  Islands;  but  I  have 
been  informed  that  insurgent  flags 
have  been  carried  along  your  streets, 
that  insurgent  uniforms  have  been 
worn  in  parades  b}''  Filipinos  carrying 
insurgent  emblems,  and  that  these 
parades  were  gotten  up  in  honor  of  the 
election  of  certain  members  of  the  As- 
sembly.    Now,  do  you  know,  I  cannot 
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believe  that  the  Filipino  people,  or  any 
people  as  a  body,  will  stand  for  dem- 
onstrations of  such  character.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  those  acts  have 
been  repudiated  and  are  being  repu- 
diated, largely  by  the  Filipino  people 
themselves;  but,  whoever  the  men  were 
who  incited  those  acts,  whoever  they 
may  have  represented — whether  poli- 
ticians or  demagogues — and  too  often 
the  terms  are  synonymous  (Laughter) 
— those  men,  whoever  they  may  have 
been  or  whatever  their  source  of  encour- 
agement, are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
popular  government  to  be  found  within 
these  Islauds!  I  speak  this  from  my 
own  viewpoint — according  to  my  own 
judgment — as  an  American  citizen, 
under  the  American  flag.  (Applause.) 
"Now,  then,  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
occasion  brings  forth  unpleasant  hap- 
penings of  this  nature,  what  we  must 
do,  it  seems  to  me,  in  justice,  is  not  to 
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condemn  all  the  people  of  a  certain 
race,  but  to  condemn  the  men  who 
were  responsible  for  the  reprehensible 
acts.  But  certainly,  the  United  States 
of  America  and  all  of  the  Islands  con- 
nected with  it — broad  as  they  may  be, 
strong  as  they  may  be, — are  not  large 
enough  nor  wide  enough  nor  great 
enough  to  support  two  flags.  (Ap- 
plause.) One  flag  at  a  time  will  do. 
Ours  came  here  honorably,  triumphed 
on  the  field  of  battle  here,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  is  such 
that  under  the  folds  of  that  flag  there 
flies  not  only  protection,  but  better 
than  that,  higher  than  that,  more  than 
that,  absolute  justice  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child."  (Prolonged  applause 
and  cheers.) 

After  Congressman  McKinney's 
speech,  and  while  the  band  was  playing, 
the  enthusiasm  grew  intense,  the  hall 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  waving  flags — 
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full  three  thousand  being  in  the  air — 
and  from  all  quarters  of  the  theatre 
there  were  continual  cries  of  "Hurrah!" 
"Hurrah!"     "Hurrah!" 
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ADDRESS  OF   CAPT.   THOMAS  E.  LEONARD 

The  band  played  "American  Melo- 
dies," amid  spasmodic  cheering  and 
the  enthusiastic  waving  of  flags. 
The  Chairman  then  introduced  the 
next  speaker  of  the  evening — Captain 
Thomas  E.  Leonard,  of  the  44th  U.  S. 
Volunteers — whose  appearance  on  the 
platform  was  greeted  with  cheers.  Cap- 
tain Leonard  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  am  an  American  (Applause), 
and  I  am  proud  of  it.  (More  applause.) 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  land 
that  flies  that  banner  (pointing  to  Old 
Glor}^);  I  am  proud  to  know  that  that 
banner  has  been  raised  and  has  floated 
proudly,  without  defilement,  degrada- 
tion or  insult — until  a  few  days  ago! 
(Laughter  and  applause,  with  much 
stamping  of  feet  on  part  of  audience.) 
General  And}^  Jackson  said,  V/"  atiy 
7nan  trample  upon  the  Amei'ican  flag^ 
shoot  him  on  the  spotP    (Great  applause 
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and  from  the  house  cries  of  "Hurrah 
for  Andy!"). 

"My  friends,  the  fortunes  of  war 
brought  us  to  these  Islands.  We  can 
not  palliate  the  fact.  We  may  cover  it 
up,  put  it  out  as  smoothly  and  nicely 
as  we  can,  and  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible,  but  the  fact  remains  zve  came 
as  aft  armed  force  and  remained  as  con- 
querors. (Applause  and  cries  of  "Good!" 
"Good!")  But  the  history  of  the  world 
fails  to  show  where  any  conqueror  has 
ever  exercised  as  great  a  humanity,  as 
great  a  generosity,  as  we  have  exer- 
cised here.  (Applause.)  Our  troops  had 
but  landed  in  the  Islands  when  men 
were  detailed  out  of  their  companies 
to  open  the  public  schools.  Was  that 
the  hard  hand  of  the  conqueror?  And, 
following  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
sible, the  conquered  were  given  inde- 
pendence in  Municipal  Government; 
and,  following  that, — and  perhaps 
sooner     than    it    was     wise     (Muffled 
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laughter) — they  were  given  indepen- 
dence in  Provincial  Government.  A  lit- 
tle candy  is  good  for  a  child  (Laugh- 
ter); too  much  candy  sometimes  makes 
it  sick  (Great  laughter  and  applause); 
and  a  little  independence — a  very  little 
— is  sometimes  good  for  a  people,  and 
too  much  is  very  bad.     (Laughter.) 

"You  all  know  as  well  as  I  that  this 
thing  that  these  people  have  sought  for 
they  have  held  within  their  grasp  for 
the  last  eight  years — but  they  donH 
know  what  it  jueans.  (Great  applause.) 
They  were  crying  for  something  they 
already  had — but  they  didnH  knoiu  it 
when  they  got  it.  (Great  laughter  and 
applause.)  For  example:  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Philippine  Islands — is  he  a 
'Conqueror?'  (Cries. of  "No!"  "No!" 
from  back  of  the  house);  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  governors  of  the  majority 
of  the  Provinces — do  they  belong  to 
that  armed  body  of  men  that  landed 
here  from  the  transports  of  the  United 
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States    and    took    possession    of   these 
Islands?    (Cries  of  ''No!"  "No!"    "Not 
by  a  'gun'  sight!" — muffled  voice  from 
the    rear.)     The     'presidentes'    of    the 
towns,    and    the    men  who    administer 
municipal   justice  in  those  towns — do 
they  enter  the  halls  of  justice  in  the 
khaki  pantaloons  and  blue  shirts,  carry- 
ing a  Springfield  or  a  Krag?     (Cries  of 
"No,  they  don't.")     Then,  what  in  the 
name  of  the  good  Lord  are  they  holler- 
ing for?     (Laughter.) 

"My  friends,  one  of  the  troubles  has 
been  that  these  people  had  an  idea  that 
they  could  part  the  Americans  at  large, 
in  these  Islands,  and  separate  them 
from  their  Government;  they  had  an 
idea  that  they  could  disseminate  seeds 
of  dissension,  and  make  us  a  people 
apart  from  the  Government.  But  they 
made  one  mistake — ihey  did  not  realize 
that  we  who  are  here  tonight  ARE  the 
Government!  (Great  applause),  and 
that  that  Government  could  not  have  been 


here  without  us  (Applause),  and  cannot 
STAY  here  without  us!  (Great  and  con- 
tinued applause.)  But  I  think  that 
the  last  few  days  have  opened  their 
eyes  somewhat  upon  this  matter;  I 
believe  that  they  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  we  the  people,  we  the  Govern- 
ment, are  entitled  to  some  respect — and 
that  zve  are  going  to  have  it!  (Very 
great  applause  and  cheers  from  the 
house.) 

'Xadies  and  Gentlemen,  I  prepared 
a  very  elegant  speech  for  this  evening. 
I  have  a  back  office;  it  opens  right  up 
on  an  alley,  and  I  think  Mr.  Hausser- 
mann  and  Major  Bishop  must  have 
been  in  that  alley  when  I  was  dictating 
that  speech,  for  they  have  said  about 
all  I  was  going  to  say.  (Laughter.) 
They  left  very  little,  and  that  little  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you  now. 

"The  Americans  outside  of  official 
life  in  these  Islands  are  staunch  and 
loyal  supporters  of  the  Government  in 


these  Islands,  7'ight  or  ivrong  (Great 
applause),  but  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
this  privilege:  that  if  the  Government  is 
wrong  we  can  help  set  it  rig  Jit.  (Great 
applause.)  And  therefore  I  feel  that 
I  have  the  privilege  of  saying  here 
tonight  that  I  believe  our  Government 
has  been  wrong  (Great  applause), — not 
in  what  it  has  done,  but  in  what  it  has 
left  tindone.  (Applause  and  cries  of 
"Hear!"  "Hear!")  And  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  even  at  the  'eleventh  hour' 
it  has  come  to  repentance.  (Great 
laughter  and  applause.)  It  would  have 
been  a  Jieap  better  if  it  had  done  it 
eight  years  ago.  (Great  applause  and 
cries  of  "Now,  you  are  talking!") 

"The  hillsides  and  valleys  of  these 
Islands  were  dotted  not  long  ago  with 
the  graves  of  American  soldiers.  The 
Burial  Corps  has  done  its  work  and 
those  dear  remains  have  been  taken 
back  to  the  land  that  gave  them  birth; 
but  those  graves,  my  friends,  are  not 
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forgotten,  nor  the  cause  for  whicti  tJiey 
who  so  lately  occupied  them  fought; 
and  it  is  not  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
icans here  that  those  graves  shall  be 
forgotten.     (Applause.) 

"We  have  extended  the  right  hand 
of  amity  and  good  fellowship  to  the 
Filipinos,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
any  reason  to  regret  having  done  so. 
I  am  glad  we  Jiave  done  so,  and  I  have 
a  firm  belief  that  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so — whether  they  want  us  to  or  not. 
(Great  and  long-continued  applause, 
and  cries  of  "That's  right!")  It  has 
been  stated  by  some  of  the  previous 
speakers — and  I  know  most  heartily 
concurred  in  by  every  man,  woman 
and  child  here  this  evening — that  when 
the  American  flag  is  hauled  down  from 
its  post  of  duty  in  these  Islands  it  will 
only  be  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  (Great 
applause.)  I  think  they  might  have 
added  that  you  will  all  have  more  gray 
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hairs  in  3^our  head  than  you've  got 
now  when  they  give  this  consent. 
(Great  applause  and  laughter.) 

"A  very  prominent  gentleman  said 
to  me,  a  few  weeks  ago — a  man  who  is 
out  here  promoting  some  of  the  largest 
interests  that  have  ever  come  into  the 
Philippines — that  a  separation  of  these 
Islands  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  a  financial  impossibility  (Ap- 
plause)— and  he  kneiv  whereof  he  spoke. 
Consider  for  one  moment,  my  friends, 
that  the  United  States  Government  has 
guaranteed  protection  to  the  new  rail- 
way interests  that  are  here  to  develop 
the  resources  of  these  Islands.  How 
much  protection  do  you  think  they 
could  give  to  those  interests  if  they 
were  to  order  the  flag  hauled  down 
and  the  troops  sent  away?  (Cries  of 
"Not  very  much!"  "None!") 

"I  believe  in  peace  and  harmony. 
I  always  did.  And  when  I  had  a 
battalion    of    volunteers    behind  me    I 
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felt  awful  peaceful.  (Laugliter.)  A 
great  big  item  in  peace  and  harmony 
is  plowing  its  way  through  the  waters 
of  our  broad  oceans  into  the  Pacific — 
right  now  {Very  great  applause  and 
cries  of  "Hurrah!"  "Hurrah!"),  and  I 
believe  that  if  we  could  put  about 
one  hundred  thousand  American  troops 
over  here  it  would  be  very  peaceful 
(Laughter) — exceedingly  so  (More 
laughter);  and  you  would  not  see  any 
more  Katipunan  banners,  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  with  their  designs  emblazon- 
ed in  silk,  going  along  the  streets — 
like  that  which  passed  my  house  the 
other  night,  zuit/i  a  little  six-cent  Arner- 
ican  flag  carried  underjieatJi  it! 
(Laughter.)  It  would  be  too  peaceful 
for    that   (More  laughter),  and — 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  only 
say  in  conclusion  that  when  some 
power,  grand  enough  and  big  enough, 
can  take  the  stars  down  from  the  high 
heavens — then  they  can  take  the  Stars 
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and  Stripes  down  from  these  Islands — 
a7id  7iot  before.  (Vociferous  applause 
and  cheers.)  *  If  that  be  treason, — make 
the  most  of  it.'  "  (Repeated  cheers  and 
applause.) 

After  Captain  Leonard  finished 
speaking  the  band  played  "Hail  Co- 
lumbia" amid  applause  from  the  au- 
dience and  flag-waving  ending  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  applause  when 
the  music  ceased. 
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ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.  S.  B.  ROSSITER 

The  Chairman  next  introduced  Dr. 
Stealy  B.  Rossiter,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  "This  night  we 
have  assembled  for  a  certain  purpose," 
said  the  Chairman,  "and  we  have  now 
arrived  at  that  purpose.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Rossiter  will  now  present  the 
Resolutions  of  your  Committee."  Dr. 
Rossiter  was  greeted  w^ith  salvos  of 
applause.     He  said: 

"Trust  in  God — and  keep  your 
powder  dry.  (Laughter.)  Trust  in  God 
and  take  your  manuscript  with  you. 
(Great  laughter.)  When  the  Commit- 
tee this  afternoon  came  to  revise  my 
speech  it  came  pretty  near  cutting  it 
out  altogether.  It  said  'Go  home  and 
put  more  ginger  in  it.'  (Much  laugh- 
ter.) You  have  been  treated  to  two 
kinds  of  speeches  tonight — one  with 
'ginger'  in  it  and  this,  without  'ginger' 
in  it.  You  know  the  reason  why?  The 
answer  is    found    in    the  story  of  the 
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woman  who  said  to  her  husband:  'Why 
is  it  that  sometimes  you  show  such 
masculine  energy  and  at  other  times 
such  feminine  indecision?'  'Well,' 
he  said,  'It's  a  matter  of  heredity.' 
(Laughter.)  'How  is  that?'  'Why, 
half  of  my  ancestors  were  men  and 
half  were  women.'  (Hearty  laughter.) 
Now,  speeches  with  'ginger'  in  them 
came  from  the  Law  and  the  Army;  the 
speech  without  'ginger'  in  it  comes 
from  the  Pulpit — but  I  hope  there  is  a 
little  common  sense  in  it."  (This  was 
taken  by  some  in  the  audience  as  a 
little  "dig"  at  the  previous  speakers, 
and  there  was  heard  muffled  laughter 
in  several  quarters  of  the  hall.)  The 
doctor  continued: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Vet- 
erans OF  THE  Philippine  War:  We 
have  tonight  found  the  American  flag — 
not  to  say  we  never  knew  it  before.  It 
has  meant  much  to  us,  but  from  this 
moment    onward    it    will    mean    ynore. 
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(Applause  and  cheers.)  It  is  good  for 
us  as  Americans  to  assemble  in  this 
way,  all  together,  for  one  great  su- 
preme purpose — to  honor  the  flag.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

''This  meeting  is  called  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace. 

"I  am  here  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause there  is  involved  the  question 
of  the  happiness  and  the  safety  of  a 
whole  race  of  people,  who  if  rightly 
guided  are  to  become  prosperous  and 
great  and  also  in  the  interests  of  the 
calm  rights  of  Americans  who  are 
over  here,  not  because  of  choice,  but 
by  the  overrulings  of  a  Power  which 
Americans  deeply  reverence  and  obey. 

"It  is  a  meeting  called  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  fellowship  and  friendship 
which  we  hope  to  secure  between  the 
Filipino  people  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, brought  together  and  in  close 
contact,    by    the   fortunes    of   war. 
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"And  the  question  is:  Can  Amer- 
icans and  Filipinos  live  together  in 
these  Islands  in  peace  and  harmony, 
engage  in  business,  social  fellowship 
and    all    the    amenities    of    life? 

"As  Americans,  we  say,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  can.  We  are 
the  most  peaceable  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  All  our  training  in 
democracy  leads  us  to  respect  the 
rights  of  our  neighbors  and  submit  to 
the  rule  of  majority.  We  came  to 
these  Islands  with  good  intent,  with 
largeness  of  heart,  with  money  to 
spend,  with  ideas  which  we  have  ar- 
rived at  after  long  struggle  and  blood- 
shed and  money  spent,  and  are  willing 
to  plant  them  in  the  Philippine  soil 
and  let  them  grow.  Up  to  this  point, 
I  believe,  there  is  nothing  that  a  kindly 
disposed  people,  accepting  conditions 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  fortunes 
of  war    could  complain  of.     It    is    up 
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to  the  Filipino  to  say  whether  we  can 
live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

"We  have  not  been  slow  in  in- 
troducing Filipinos  into  places  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  We  have  not  been 
niggardly  in  expenses  for  their  welfare 
and  ours.  We  have  recognized  as  far 
as  possible  all  reasonable  demands. 
We  have  a  gentle  and  kindly  policy 
which  we  are  pursuing  which  slowly 
exalts  the  Filipinos  to  an  equality  with 
the  Americans.  We  have  leaned  so 
far  to  that  side  that  many  Americans 
feel  that  this  Government  is  run  in 
the  interests  of  Filipinos  exclusivel3^ 
It  is  up  to  the  Filipinos  to  recognize 
this  and  to  respond  in  like  manner. 
The  question  is:  Have  the  Filipinos 
done  as  much  for  us,  proportionately, 
as  we  have  done  for  them?  But  there 
are  some  things  we  claim,  we  affirm, 
we  fight  for,  with  all  our  peace  lov- 
ing natures,  and  one  of  these  is  respect 
for  the  flag  of  our  country. 
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"And  therefore  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  question  of  the  even- 
ing:    Are  the    Filipino  people  paying 
proper  respect  to   the    American    flag, 
whose  folds  this  day  protect  them  and 
w4iose  authority  assures  them  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  play    and    equal    chance; 
whose   presence  here  in  these  Islands 
means  schools,  roads,  farms,  railways, 
latest  devices  of  improved  machinery, 
new    industries,    wider    cultivation    of 
unclaimed  areas,  all  the    blessings    of 
the  latest  civilization?     Do    they    pay 
proper  respect  to  it  in  permitting  the 
Katipunan  flag,  which  represents  only 
insurrection    and    disloyalty    to    every 
recognized  form  of  Government,  to  be 
carried  in  processions,  and  to  be  used 
on    public    occasions,   along    with    the 
American     flag,     thereby     expressing 
themselves  to  be  holders  of   a  feeling 
of  resentment  and  revolt  against    the 
Government,  which  feeling  ought  not 
to  dwell  in  Filipino  breasts? 
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"I  would  like  to  appeal  to  candid 
Filipinos  as  to  that  question.  I  believe 
I  would  get  a  favorable  response  from 
nine-tenths  of   the  Filipino  people. 

"For  these  reasons: 

"i.  The  Katipunan  flag  does  not 
represent  the  heart  throb  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  as  a  people. 

"2.  The  Katipunan  flag  is  recog- 
nized by  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Filipino  people,  as  something  they 
hardly  know  what,  only  that  it  is 
against  the  existing  order.  Mark  you, 
not  one  of  them  pretends  it  is  for  the 
Government,  for  the  peace  of  the 
Islands,  for  good  will  between  Filipinos 
and  Americans,  but  against. 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
calmness  and  good  judgment  were  al- 
lowed to  prevail  in  this  small  fraction, 
and  it  were  not  stirred  up  by  wild 
declamatory  newspapers,  which  will 
properly  fall  under  the  sedition  law, 
they  would  recognize  the  ungenerous 
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and  unthankful  spirit  that  advances 
the  Katipunan  flag  to  the  forefront 
and  to  the  position  of  honor  on  public 
occasions. 

"Men  who  are  statesmen,  who  take 
a  broad  view  of  affairs,  who  sink  per- 
sonal considerations  in  the  public  wel- 
fare, who  work  for  the  elevation  of 
the  races,  will  not  lend  themselves  to 
expressions  or  to  acts  that  are  apt  to 
stir  up  strife  between  peoples. 

"3.  The  Katipunan  flag  does  not 
represent  home,  family  ties,  patriot- 
ism, liberty  and  is  not  drenched  with 
eloquent  and  noble  historic  associations. 
It  never  stood  in  any  regularly  called, 
representative  gathering  of  Filipino 
people.  It  is  not  the  flag  of  the  Filipino 
people  as  yet  in  any  proper  sense. 
They  have  made  no  such  claim  for  it 
as  yet.  The  Filipino  people  will  have 
their  flag  some  day,  but  it  will  not 
be  the  Katipunan.  When  the  time 
comes  we  will  help  them  devise  their 
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flag,  we  will  help  them  make  it  and 
help  them  hoist  it  to  the  masthead  of 
ships  and  to  the  summit  of  liberty 
poles,  but  it  will  not  be  the  Katipunan. 

"What  is  a  flag? 

"Does  a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  from 
a  pole  constitute  a  flag?  No.  If  it 
has  various  colors  and  stripes,  does 
that  make  it  a  flag?  No.  Even  if  it 
has  symbols  of  various  kinds,  does 
that  make  it  fully  a  flag?  No.  It  must 
be  a  piece  of  bunting,  hung  from  a 
flagstaff,  it  may  have  different  colors, 
or  be  one  solid  mass  of  color,  it  must 
have  symbols  and  above  all  it  'must 
be  legally  adopted  by  a  party,'  or 
a  nation,  and  recognized  by  other 
nations,  before  it  is  admitted  into  the 
Congress  of  flags.  Then  its  history 
commences.  Then  it  begins  to  become 
dear.  It  is  associated  with  great  public 
and  festal  occasions.  Music  and  song 
sing  its  praises  and  exalt  its  meaning. 
And  bye  and  bye,  war  comes   and  the 
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flag  is  borne  onto  the  battlefield,  at  the 
head  of  troops  and  it  is  shot  at  and 
torn  and  drenched  in  the  blood  of  its 
sons.  Then  the  flag  begins  to  become 
sacred.  Then  there  is  victory  and  the 
flag  is  borne  in  joyful  processions,  and 
bands  are  playing  martial  airs,  people 
take  off  their  hats  in  salute.  The  strange 
new  wine  of  national  stability  and 
success  gets  into  the  blood  and  the  flag 
becomes  exalted.  All  the  triumphs  of 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity  rise  up 
to  salute  it.  All  the  new  ideas  for  the 
betterment  of  men  cuddle  down  in  its 
folds;  the  all,  the  all,  the  all,  that 
makes  a  nation  what  it  is,  distinct,  and 
glorious  and  advanced,  surround  it  like 
a  halo  and  you  have  at  last  a  flag  as 
Americans  understand  it.  Therefore 
you  will  understand  why  the  American 
flag  is  dear  to  America.  It  represents 
so  much.  You  can  not  put  into  words 
all  that  it  represents.  Home,  fellowship, 
ideals,  institutions,  a  hundred  battles. 
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red  life  blood  poured  out  like  water,  a 
willingness  to  die  for  our  country,  and 
that  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple is  a  nation's  great  asset.  A  welded 
nation,  an  advanced  civilization,  a 
poor  man's  paradise.  Justice  between 
man  and  man  and  Heaven.  It  floats 
in  the  tropics.  It  floats  in  the  Arctic 
snows.  It  floats  over  islands  of  the  sea 
and  over  vast  continents.  Our  hearts 
leap  to  our  throats  when  after  long 
voyages  in  foreign  lands  we  see  in  the 
ofiing  floating  at  the  masthead  of  some 
ship,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  repre- 
sents our  Government  wherever  it  floats. 
So  you  see  we  are  sensitive  at  this  point. 
We  can  be  easily  hurt,  just  at  this  point. 
I  would  not  advise  any  man  or  nation 
to  hurt  us  in  the  matter  of  the  rightful 
place  of  our  flag. 

"Do  the  Filipinos  understand  this? 
I  fear  they  do  not.  The  Filipino  who 
does  not  take  off  his  hat  when  the 
band  plays  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner' 
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on  tlie  Luneta,  as  a  salute  to  our  flag, 
and  to  his  flag  for  tlie  time  being,  has 
not  entered  a  little  bit  into  the  merits 
of  the  question.  The  flag  represents  a 
benevolence,  not  a  tyranny. 

"This  Filipino  people  which  allows 
such  a  flag  as  the  Katipunan  flag, 
which  is  not  their  flag,  and  does  not 
represent  their  heart  throb  nor  their 
convictions,  their  hopes,  nor  their  na- 
tional aspiration,  to  float  in  the  same 
air  with  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner,' 
without  rebuke  to  the  small  minority 
that  were  so  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
and  solemnity  of  the  symbol  as  to 
carry  it,  have  not  entered  a  little  bit 
into  the  solemnity  of  the  question  of 
a  national  life. 

"I,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Filipino  people,  awake  to  all  the  so- 
lemnity and  the  greatness  of  the  issues 
involved,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican residents  of  these  Islands  who 
have  borne  much  and  have  been  very 
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patient  and  quiet,  and  their  quietness 
has  been  misunderstood  as  lack  of 
courage,  but  not  they  would  be  false  to 
their  own  selves,  and  false  to  their 
national  history  and  false  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  sent  by  Prov- 
idence to  these  Islands,  to  be  patient 
and  silent,  when  such  an  affront  is 
offered  to  the  flag,  as  that  which  has 
marked  the  public  appearances  of  the 
Filipinos  on  the  streets  of  Manila  and 
Cavite  and  places  far  out  in  the  prov- 
inces in  the  last  few  weeks,  present 
to  this  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tions:— 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  MASS 
MEETING  OF  AMERICANS 
HELD  AUGUST  23,  1907,  AT 
THE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 
MANILA 

Whereas,  In  the  last  few 
weeks,  on  several  pnblic  occa- 
sions and  on  the  streets  and 
in  some  cases,  offensively, 
a  flag,  known  as  the  Katipu- 
nan  flag,  has  appeared,  borne 
in  the  hands  of  Filipinos; 
and  ever  since  the  election  in 
many  processions,  here  and 
elsewhere,  it  has  not  been 
accorded  its  rightful  place;  and 

Whereas,  The  Katipunan 
flag  was  the  flag  of  the  in- 
surrectos  (insurgents)  and  has 
no   national    status,    and  has 
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never  been  adopted  by  any 
national  assembly,  and  repre- 
sents no  people,  and  sym- 
bolizes, if  anything  at  all,  a 
spirit  of  revolt  against  existing 
order,  or  a  demand  tbat  cannot 
now  be  granted;  and 

Whereas,  The  flag  has 
been  used  in  connection  with 
speeches  from  the  public  plat- 
form, which  were  very  offensive 
to  Americans,  attended  with 
personal  demonstrations  which 
tended  to  engender  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  feelings 
of  hostility  and  revolt,  thus 
baptizing  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
spirit  of  animosit}^  towards  the 
reigning  Government;  and 

Whereas,   This  use  of  the 
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Katipunan  flag,  here  in  Ma- 
nila, at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, in  the  very  presence  of 
our  officials  and  war  veterans, 
and  Army  and  Navy,  will,  if 
not  stamped  into  the  ground, 
be  imitated  far  and  wide  and 
will  tend  to  create  a  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction,  if  not 
revolt,  andlead  to  consequences 
greatly  to  be  deplored;  and 

Whereas,  The  American 
people  are  held  responsible  by 
other  nations  for  the  peace 
and  the  progress  of  these  Is- 
lands, and  they  cannot  put  off 
the  imposed  obligation  even  if 
they  would;  and 

Whereas,  Silence  of  our 
Government    upon    so    grave 
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and    trying    a    matter    would  i 

tend  to  discredit  the   wisdom  "§ 

of  our  rule,  the  extent  of  our  § 

power,  and  the  honesty  of  our  g 

professions;  therefore,  be  it  8 

Resolved,  That  we  reioice  f 

that  our  Government  has  not  1 

been  silent,  but  has  seen  fit,  in  p 

its  wisdom,  to  speak  out  plain-  i 

ly  on    this    question,   and  in  § 

no  unmistakable  terms,  antic-  p 

ipating     the     sentiment     and  % 

feeling  of  resident  Americans,  ^ 

and    has    passed    the    amend-  fi 

ment  to  the  Sedition  Law  and  ^ 

passed    also    the    Flag    Law,  § 

which  law  will    properly    in-  1 

form  the  people  among  whom  1 

we   live  of    our  greatness    of  1 

heart    and    our    firmness    in  1 
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matters  that  touch  the  na- 
tional honor,  and  tend  to  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding; 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice 
that  the  constitution  of  things 
is  so  arranged  that  when  a 
people  goes  too  far,  steps  over 
a  line,  demands  too  much, 
says  too  much,  it  meets  an 
instant  check  by  the  forces  of 
organized  Government,  and 
thus  peoples  are  taught  the 
limitations  that  are  around 
freedom  of  action  and  freedom 
of  speech; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  patriots  here  as- 
sembled, that  but  one  flag  be 
recognized  on  these  Islands 
as    the     flag    of    the     United 
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States  and  of  the  Philippine 
Islands:  viz^  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  that  so  long  as 
we  are  on  these  Islands  as  the 
governing  nation  we  can  per- 
mit no  other  flag,  except  the 
flag  of  other  nations,  to  be 
displayed,  without  the  consent 
of  the  governing  powers; 

Resolved,  That  we  call 
upon  all  Filipinos  to  euter 
with  us  upon  the  great  dut}^  of 
making  these  Islands  rich  and 
prosperous,  the  delight  of  the 
world  and  the  best  home  in 
this  eastern  world  of  Liberty, 
as  it  is  at  present  understood 
by  the  best  of  minds  among 
philosophers,  statesmen  and 
patriots;    we    also    call    upon 
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them  to  entertain  towards  us 
feelings  of  regard  and  affection 
as  we  do  towards  them,  and 
until  otherwise  ordained  they 
adopt  our  flag  as  their  flag; 
accept  from  us  what  we  freely 
give,  the  best  things  in  liber- 
ty, life  and  literature,  which 
we  have  slowly  amassed 
through  years  of  labor,  study, 
research,  peril  and  blood;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  furnished 
the  honorable  United  States 
Philippine  Commission  and 
the  Manila  press. 
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CONCLUSION 

Dr.  Rossiter's  address  was  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
When  he  said  that  the  Filipino  news- 
papers would  probably  fall  under  the 
Sedition  Amendment,  the  applause  was 
deafening.  At  the  termination  of  his 
description  of  the  growth  of  the  flag 
the  audience  was  thrown  into  a  delirium 
of  enthusiasm.  When  the  Doctor 
finished  reading  the  Resolutions,  pan- 
demonium broke  loose  again  and  conti- 
nued for  several  minutes.  The  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  acclamation. 
Then  someone  on  the  stage  called  for 
three  cheers  for  Governor-General 
Smith,  and  they  were  given.  The 
band  struck  up  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  all  rose  to  their  feet. 
Three  more  rousing  cheers  were  given 
for  the  flag,  after  which  the  audience 
dispersed. 
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[Prom  The  Manila  Times,  August  24, 1907.] 

LAST  NIGHT'S  MEETING 

The  committee  or  committees  re- 
sponsible for  the  mass  meeting  of  last 
night  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Amer- 
ican community  for  their  efforts  and 
sacrifice. 

The  gathering  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  Every  American  who  at- 
tended left  the  house  a  better  Amer- 
ican than  when  he  went  in,  more  devot- 
ed to  his  flag  and  country,  more  firm- 
ly resolved  to  live  worthily  of  them, 
and  more  determined  that  the  emblem 
which  waves  over  "the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave"  and  its 
overseas  possessions  shall  be  respected. 

While  unreservedly  pro-American, 
the  meeting  was  not  anti-Filipino. 

It  is  true  one  of  the  speakers  said 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  would  never  come 
down  in  these  Islands,  but  other  speak- 
ers who  touched  on   this  question    of 


insular  policy  left  the  issue  open,  stip- 
ulating only  that  there  was  no  power 
on  earth  but  the  United  States  of 
America  could  pull  the  flag  down. 
Even  the  declaration  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  would  never  come  down 
was  animated  by  the  idea  of  benev- 
olence as  well  as  self-interest,  the 
speaker  maintaining  that  such  a  course 
would  benefit  the  Filipinos  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

Where  the  Filipinos  were  referred  to 
the  tone,  almost  without  exception, 
was  not  one  of  hostility,  contempt,  or 
indifference,  but  of  consideration  and 
friendliness.  Stern  resolve  expressing 
jealousy  of  our  flag  and  determination 
to  maintain  its  proud  colors  unsullied 
was  tempered  with  a  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Islands.  Discrimination  was  even 
shown  in  apportioning  blame  for  the 
recent  insults  put  upon  our  flag  and 
a  desire  was  manifested  to  censure  the 
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political  leaders  who  had  encouraged 
the  display  of  the  two  banners  rather 
than  to  indulge  in  condemnation  of 
the  Filipinos  at  large. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  demonstration  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  policy  of  our 
Government  in  these  Islands  has  been 
wrong.  On  this  question  an  impres- 
sive unanimity  prevailed.  It  was  con- 
tended that  our  Government  has  gone 
too  fast  and  too  far  in  its  benevolent 
efforts  to  prove  to  the  Filipinos  that  we 
are  disposed  to  give  them  a  Govern- 
ment of  their  own.  Our  honorable 
record  as  a  nation  and  our  policy  in 
these  Islands,  it  was  contended,  were 
sufficient  evidence  of  our  good  faith  and 
our  intentions  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  suspicious  scrutiny  or  malevolent 
insinuation. 

This  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
ideas  of  the  American  citizens  in  the 
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Philippines  and  tlie  policy  of  our  ad- 
ministration was  distinctly  and  deeply 
marked,  and  we  trust  it  will  have 
some  effect.  Bven  while  differing  from 
our  Government  on  this  issue  of  pol- 
icy, however,  it  was  made  clearly 
plain  that  though  the  citizen's  right 
to  criticize  his  Government  and  make 
such  suggestions  as  he  might  think 
would  be  helpful  would  be  reserved, 
there  would  be  no  impairment  of  loy- 
alty, no  sympathy  with  disaffection. 
We  were  still  one  under  the  same  flag 
and  our  purpose  was  one,  even  while 
ideas  as  to  the  right  might  differ. 

Now  that  the  meeting  is  over  and 
everything  has  been  said  and  done, 
we  have  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  its  inception.  It  was  not  mar- 
red by  the  boisterous  excess  and  the 
waving  of  the  bloody  shirt  which  some 
feared.  Throughout  it  was  marked 
by  the  soberness,  earnestness,  and 
dignity  becoming  a  great  people,  and 
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we  have  nothing  to  regret;  rather  did 
we  reflect  credit  upon  ourselves. 

The  atmosphere  has  been  cleared. 
Once  more  we  can  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way  with  patriotism  re- 
freshed and  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
our  flag  and  Government  increased. 
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"THE  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE" 


Is  it  true  that  last  week  the  Luneta 
Saw  America's  banner  torn  down, — 
Spurned  and  spat  on  by  mad  FiUpinos, 
And  besmirched  with  the  mud  of  the  town? 

You  and  I  are  weak  "women-folks,"  GirUe, 
And  'tis  true  we  can't  fight  for  ovu-  flag 
As  our  husbands  and  fathers  and  brothers  _ 
Fought  the  foemen  who  called  it  a  rag. 

But  we  love  it, — we  love  it  so,  Girhe, 
That  our  hearts  burn  and  quiver ;  on  fire 
With  a  glow  like  the  up-flaming  spirit. 
With  a  warmth  Uke  the  lover's  desire. 

All  the  love  of  our  youth  may  have  perished ; 
All  the  passion  of  womanhood  starved ; 
The  conceptions  of  life  we  once  cherished 
Disappeared  in  the  sand  from  which  carved. 

The  dark  angel  of  death  may  have  taken 
The  last  one  of  our  dear  ones  from  earth ; 
Fire  and  earthquake  and  tempest  destroyed 
Every  trace  of  the  land  of  our  birth ; 

But  our  country  remains!     And  a  life-time's 
Vicissitudes  ne'er  will  blot  out 
The  dear  smile  from  the  face  of  Old  Glory, 
Unchangeable,  dauntless  and  stout ! 

Oh,  that  eloquent,  starry-eyed  standard! — 
Whether  crude,  inartistic  and  cheap. 
Or  a  beautiful,  silken  creation, — - 
Always  makes  my  heart  ardently  leap. 
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Why,  'tis  bred  in  the  blood  to  adore  it ! 
Your  father  fell,  fighting  alone, 
All  his  men  killed;  while  mine  at  Atlanta 
Left  a  part  of  his  young  flesh  and  bone ! 

Ah,  my  father,  for  forty  years  crippled, 
But  who  never  was  heard  to  complain 
Till  he  found  himself  eager — but  helpless — 
To  assist  in  avenging  the  "Maine!" 

Ah,  the  principles  high  the  flag  stands  for! 
Ah,  the  lips  that  have  kissed  it  'mid  tears! 
Thus  the  mem'ries  of  childhood  rush  o'er  me. 
Crystallizing  the  passions  of  years. 

All  the  love  that  has  tortured  me.  Girlie ; 
All  the  little  of  truth  I  have  learned ; 
All  I've  grasped  of  humanity's  goodness; — 
These  have  all  in  the  crucible  burned, 

And  emerged  an  impersonal  passion 
For  the  good  of  humanity,  and 
For  the  flag  and  the  God  of  my  country. 
My  own  far,  far-away,  native  land ! 

Oh,  I  love  the  mere  shape  of  my  country! 

In  her  map  is  a  beauty  untold ! 

I  could  put  both  my  arms  'round  the  1  and,  dear. 

And  the  whole  to  my  bosom  enfold ! 

Half  a  life-time  this  tired  heart  has  wandered, 
Half  a  world  of  strange  countries  compared. 
To  arrive  at  such  white-heat  of  passion, — 
To  discern  how  it  always  has  cared ! 
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And  Old  Glory  can't  have  the  same  meaning 
To  this  brown,  ahen  race  which  we  rule 
That  it  has  to  ourselves ;  so  our  duty- 
Is  just  to  keep  on  teaching  school. 

Fifty  years  from  to-day  all  these  children 
Will  be  telling  their  children's  small  sons 
Reminiscent  and  spell-binding  stories, — 
And  those  children  will  stand  by  the  guns 

On  the  ramparts  where  Old  Glory  flutters ! 
So  that  when  we  make  offer  to  go 
And  to  rid  them  of  flag  and  protection. 
Those  children  will  all  ballot,  "No!" 

For  in  three  generations  they'll  gather 
Some  lore  and  a  legend  or  two, — 
The  beginning  for  them  such  a  hist'ry 
That  they'll  cHng  to  the  Red,  White  and  Blue! 

— Minerva  Agnes  Davis. 
Manila,  August  24. 


APPENDIX 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE   SEDITION  LAW 

[Official  Copy.]  [No.  1692.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  EIGHT  OF  ACT 
NUMBERED  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY- 
TWO  SO  AS  TO  PREVENT  THE  UTTER- 
ANCE OF  SPEECHES  OR  THE  USE  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE VIOLATIVE  OF  GOOD  ORDER 
OR  TENDING  TO  DISTURB  THE  PUBLIC 
PEACE. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  be  it  enacted  by  the 
Philippine  Commission,  that: 

Section  i.  Section  eight  of  Act  Numbered  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  entitled  "An  Act  defining 
the  crimes  of  treason,  insurrection,  sedition,  con- 
spiracies to  commit  such  crimes,  seditious  utterances, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  the  formation  of  secret 
political  societies,  the  administering  or  taking  of 
oaths  to  commit  crimes,  or  to  prevent  the  discover- 
ing of  the  same,  and  the  violation  of  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  prescribing  the  punishment  therefor,"  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  8.  Every  person  who  shall  utter  seditious 
words  or  speeches,  or  who  shall  write,  publish  or 
circulate  scurrilous  libels  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  against  the  Government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  or  who  shall  print,  write, 
publish,  utter  or  make  any  statement,  or  speech 
or  do  any  act  which  tends  to  disturb  or  obstruct  any 
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lawful  officer  in  executing  his  office  or  in  performing 
his  duty,  or  which  tends  to  instigate  others  to  cabal 
or  meet  together  for  unlawful  purposes,  or  which 
suggests  or  incites  rebellious  conspiracies,  or  which 
tends  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  lawful  author- 
ities, or  which  tends  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  safety  or  order  of  the  Government, 
or  who  shall  knowingly  conceal  such  evil  practices 
from  the  constituted  authorities,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  United 
States  currency  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years,   or  both,   in  the   discretion  of  the  court." 

Sec.  2.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy 
enactment  of  this  bill,  the  passage  of  the  same  is 
hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two 
of  "An  Act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the 
Commission  in  the  enactment  of  laws,"  passed  Sep- 
tember   twenty-sixth,    nineteen    hundred. 

Sec.  3.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  August  20,  1907. 
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THE  FLAG   LAW 

[Official  Copy.]  [No.  1696.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  DISPLAY  OF  FLAGS, 
BANNERS,    EMBLEMS   OR   DEVICES  USED 
IN  THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE     OF     REBELLION     OR     INSUR- 
RECTION  AGAINST  THE  AUTHORITY   OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  DISPLAY 
OF    KATIPUNAN    FLAGS,    BANNERS,    EM- 
BLEMS  OR   DEVICES,    AND    FOR    OTHER 
PURPOSES. 
By  authority  of  the  United  States,  be  it  enacted  by  the 
Philippine  Commission,  that: 
Section  1.     Any  person  who  shall  expose  or  cause 
or  permit  to  be  exposed  to  public  view  on  his  own 
premises,  or  who  shall  expose  or  cause  to  be  exposed 
to  pubUc  view  either  on  his  own  premises  or  elsewhere 
any  flag,  banner,  emblem  or  device  used  during  the 
late   insurrection   in  the  Philippine  Isands  to  desig- 
nate or  identify  those  in  armed  rebeUion  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  flag,  banner,  emblem  or  device 
used  or  adopted  at  any  time  by  the  public  enemies 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
purposes  of  public  disorder  or  of  rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  m  the 
Philippine  Isands,   or  any  flag,   banner,   emblem   or 
device  of  the  Katipunan  Society  or  which  is  commonly 
known  as  such,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  hundred  pesos  nor  more  than  five  thou- 
sand pesos,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  having  charge  of 
any  banquet,  public  entertainment,  public  meeting 
or  reunion,  or  any  parade,  procession,  or  review, 
who  shall  display  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  displayed 
at  such  banquet,  public  entertainment,  public  meet- 
ing or  reunion  or  in  such  parade,  procession  or  review, 
or  who  shall  expose  or  cause  to  be  exposed  to  pubhc 
view  any  flag,  banner,  emblem  or  device  used  during 
the  late  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
designate  or  identify  those  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  or  any  flag,  banner,  emblerri  or 
device  used  or  adopted  at  any  time  by  the  public 
enemies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  the  purposes  of  pubUc  disorder  or  of  rebellion  or 
insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  or  any  flag,  banner,  emblem 
or  device  of  the  Katipunan  Society  or  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  such,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred  pesos  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  pesos,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
expose  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  exposed  to  public 
view  on  his  own  premises,  or  to  expose  or  cause  to  be 
exposed  to  pubhc  view  either  on  his  own  premises 
or  elsewhere,  or  to  display  or  cause  to  be  displayed 
at  any  banquet,  public  entertainment,  meeting  or 
reunion,  or  in  any  parade,  procession  or  review,  or 
for  any  person  having  charge  of  such  banquet,  public 
entertainment,  meeting  or  reunion,  or  of  such  parade. 
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procession  or  review,  to  permit  to  be  displayed  or 
exposed  to  public  view,  any  flag  or  banner  the  use  or 
display  of  which  is  prohibited  by  executive  order  of 
the  Governor-General.  Any  person  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  pesos  nor  more  than 
five  thousand  pesos,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  five  years,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court :  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in 
this  section  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Governor -General  to  permit  the  use  or  display 
of  any  flag,  banner,  emblem  or  device  whose  use, 
display  or  exposition  to  public  view  is  prohibited  by 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  wear,  use  or  expose 
to  public  view  in  any  parade,  procession  or  review 
any  uniform  or  dress  or  part  thereof,  adopted  or  used 
during  the  late  insurrection  in  the  Phihppine  Islands 
to  designate  or  identify  those  in  armed  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  uniform  or  dress 
or  part  thereof  adopted  or  used  at  any  time  by  the 
public  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  purposes  of  pubUc  disorder  or  of 
rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
pesos  nor  more  than  five  thousand  pesos,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  three  months  nor 
more  than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
>  Sec.  5.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy 
enactment   of  this   bill,   the  passage  of  the   same   is 
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hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two 
of  "An  Act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by 
the  Commission  in  the  enactment  of  laws,"  passed 
September     twenty-sixth,     nineteen    hundred 

Sec.  6.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  August  23,  1907. 
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